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REVIEWS. 
The Life of Edmund Kean. By Barry 
Cornwall. 2 vols. London: Moxon. 


In spite of the assertion hazarded by Galt, 
in the preface to his ‘ Lives of the Players,’ 
—that his book, from its subject, would pro- 
bably prove one of the most amusing ever 
offered to the public, we have elsewhere 
stated it as our opinion,+ that there are few 
works more “ weary, stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable,” than such as record the lives of 
actors; and we abide by that judgment. To 
read them is like asking for bread and receiv- 
ing a stone. We are anxious for the lights 
and shadows of life, and are shown the 
brassy glare of the stage-lamps, and the 
rosin lightning of the property-man’s stores. 
For the most part, all that is interesting in 
dramatic life, is to be seen before the curtain 
—the web of existence behind it is at once 
too coarse and too slight, and, alas! fre- 
quently too sullied to be pleasant, when de- 
liberately spread out for minute examination. 

There are, of course, exceptions. Cibber’s 
volume is, in many things, admirable, and 
some of Charles Lamb’s Recollections delight- 
ful; and we can conscientiously say a civil 
word of the present work. Barry Cornwall is 
not one of your brainless haunters of green- 
rooms, smelling of Jamp-oil and orange-peel, 
as Mrs. Butler would say, with everlasting 
overflow of what is called theatrical anec- 
dote, interlarded with stale puns stolen 
from condemned farces; he has been long 
known as a poet of a healthy fancy and 
vigorous utterance—as one of the few yet 
remaining among us, imbued with the genial 
spirit of the best days of the drama, and thus 
doubly qualified for the task he has under- 
taken. In its fulfilment he has shown no 
common quickness of apprehension, and 
justness of taste, in separating the fragments 
of personal interest concerning his hero, 
from the stage gossip in which they were 
entangled; and, above all, a fine spirit of 
humanity (the crowning grace of a biogra- 
pher), which makes him regard the extrava- 
— and errors of an actor's precarious 

fe with a kindly and forgiving eye, although 
it does not delude him into the false morality 
of refining and re-refining, till the poor, 
passion-ridden, fevered wearer of the sock 
and buskin is converted into a martyr to be 
pitied and admired ! 

But, to come to something tangible, we 
will open the book before us gt the birth 
and parentage of its hero, leaving untouched 
the introduction, with its glimpse at the past 
heroes of tragedy, and its speculations on the 
present state and prospects of the stage. It 
appears, then, that doubts exist as to Kean’s 
parentage; his father may have bgen Ed- 
mund Kean, the brother of Moses Kean, 
who was a tolerable mimic in his day—his 
mother (a strange uncertainty,) may” have 
been Miss Carey, the grand-daughter of 
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Henry Carey, who wrote ‘The Dragon of 
Wantley,’ and other spectacle pieces, and 
many ballads, among them that sweet old 
song, ‘Is it to try me.’ Nothing more cer- 
tain is known; it was, indeed, suspected 
by some—it seems even by Kean himself 
—that Miss Tidswell was his mother, for, 
to a certain degree, she troubled herself 
with his charge, when, at two years of age, 
his mother “ refused to keep him”! In fact, 
as Barry Cornwall says, even at that infant 
age, he was pushed about “like a mark at 
school.” By Miss Tidswell he was sent to a 
little day-school in London, and there, we 
are told, began his childish habit of facing 
any difficulty or annoyance by running away 
from it (our bull must be forgiven), which 
he continued to practise till he was married. 
As soon as he grew old enough to be of any 
use to her, Miss Carey claimed little Edmund 
again, and made him accompany her in her 
journeys from house to house, as a vender 
of perfumery, by which she filled up the in- 
tervals of time between one strolling engage- 
ment and another. The boy was remarkable 
for his beauty, and, it would seem, too, for 
his readiness and mischief. We read of his 
playing one of the little devils in Macbeth 
under John Kemble’s management, and trip- 
ping up the heels of his fellow imps, for which 
1e was chastised by the stately tragedian. We 
read, also, of his drawing a little audience 
round him in the green-room, by reciting 
portions of well-known tragedies. For a 
time, too, about this period, he was patro- 
nized by a Roman Catholic lady, and actu- 
ally officiated as one of the choir-boys in the 
chapel. But he presently found another 
patroness, and an occupation, we suspect, 
more to his mind than swinging incense, or 
acquainting himself with the monotonies of 
the Gregorian chaunt: his patroness was 
a Mrs. Clarke, of Guildford Street, one of 
his mother’s customers; and here is the ac- 
count of his first interview with her—some- 
thing different from that of Raffaelle with 
the Duchess d’Urbino! 

“ A thundering rap is heard at the door. The 
footman, with an approximation to a grin on his 
face, enters and announces—‘ Master Carey, 
ma’am.’—* Master Carey ?’ was the inquiry. 
* Yes, ma’am ; he comes from his mother, Miss 
Carey, who brings the perfumery here to sell. 
He says he is Master Carey.” ‘Show him up 
by all means.” Mrs. Clarke stood. The door 
was thrown open, and a slim pale boy, of about 
ten years old, enters—very poorly clad, ragged, 
with dirty hands, face washed, delicate skin, 
brilliant eyes, superb head of curled and matted 
hair, and a piece of a hat in his hand! With the 
bow and air of a prince, he delivers his mes- 
sage: * My mother, madam, sends her duty, and 
begs you will be so good as to lend her a shilling 
to take the spangled tiffany petticoat out of 
pawn, as she wants it to appear in at Richmond 
to-morrow.’ In answer to this petition, the lady 
put forth an interrogation ; ‘ Are you the little 
boy who can act so well ?? A bow of assent, and 
a kindling cheek were the sole reply. * What 
can you act?"—The answer was, ‘ Richard the 


Third—Speed the Plough—Hamlet——and Har- 





lequin.’ ‘I should like very much to see you,’ 
said the lady. ‘I should be proud to act to you,’ 
was the return. ‘ Well, here’s the money for 
your mother,’ said. Mrs. Clarke ;* but stay,’ added 
she, throwing open the door of the back drawing- 
room, where her husband sate writing. He wasa 
grave stout man, who had left off going to plays. 
She brought forward our hero: ‘This is little 
Edmund Carey.’ A low bow from Master Ed- 
mund Carey finished the introduction. Mr. 
Clarke looked at him, and was struck with his 
air, as well as with his delicate and expressive 
features, and which, contrasted with the poverty 
of his clothes, must have touched and interested 
even the commonest observer. We do not know 
what commendation or good advice was bestowed 
by Mr. Clarke; but Mrs. Clarke and her young 
friend parted, with a promise, on his part, that 
he would come again at six o’clock that evening, 
and give a specimen of his acting. In the mean- 
time, the lady, filled with the merits of her pro- 
tégé, ran to her next door neighbour (who was 
the well-known Mr. John Mason Good), and to 
three or four other friends, and invited them all 
to come and see her ‘extraordinary little boy.’” 

Mrs. Clarke continued to befriend him for 
some time, and he was current among her 
acquaintances, at whose houses he used to 
exhibit, with his small muster of properties— 
“a little bell, which he rung when the ima- 
ginary music was to begin, a hat and fea- 
thers, a sword, and white gloves,”—some of 
his little plays he made for himself out of 
the ‘ Fairy Queen.’ The reason of his being 
discarded from this friendly and (it appears) 
judicious protection is so characteristic, we 
must quote it:— 

“A gentleman and lady, with their two 
daughters, had come to Guildford Street on a 
visit. Upon this occasion, Edmund Carey, who 
at that time went to school in Hatton Garden, ~ 
obtained a holiday, and delighted the little girls 
with his acting. In the evening, they were all 
to go to the theatre ; and a discussion arising at 
dinner as to how the party were to be conveyed 
there, the mistress of the house began to reckon 
up the play-goers, naming amongst them ‘ Ed- 
mund.’ Upon this, the gentleman (he must 
have been, as Iago says, ‘a silly gentleman,’) 
exclaimed, * What, does he sit in the box with 
us 2’ The answer was, ‘Oh, yes.’ The question, 
however, involving as it did a doubt as to his fit. 
ness for the company into which he thus chanced 
to be thrown, was sufficient for the irritability of 
the boy. He would eat no more, but rose from 
the table, and, notwithstanding his friend press- 
ed him to go into the pit (an injudicious com- 
promise of the question, we think,) and tendered 
him money for the purpose, flung out of the 
room and disappeared. He was not at the thea- 
tre that evening, nor did he return home. He 
had fled—no one knew whither. 

“After the lapse of three weeks, however, 
during which time many vain inquiries were 
made after him, he was brought back by a man 
who lived in an adjoining mews, having been 
found there sleeping on a dunghill, in a state of 
exhaustion, ragged and foot-sore, and altogether 
in squalid disorder. He showed much remorse, 
and being called upon to explain where he had 
been, answered that he had resolved to go to 
America, and had actually travelled on foot as 
far as Bristol. None of the seafaring men, how. 
ever, to whom he applied would receive him inte 
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their vessels, on account of his being so little, 
and apparently so weak. Tle returned to Lon- 
don, therefore, as well as he could, sleeping in 
outhouses, begging food, and enduring all sorts 
of distress and fatigue by the way.” 

On his return to civilized life the Clarkes 
gave him up, after having made a little 
benefit for him, and furnished him with a 
recommendation to a militia officer at Wind- 
sor. He went there, and joined Richardson’s 
troop of strollers, and while a member of 
that company, appeared before King George 
the Third. At this time he was partly under 
the protection of Miss Carey, from whom, 
however, he ran away frequently, ‘‘ because,” 
as he said, ‘ she took a// my money.” 

* Tt is difficult,” says Barry Cornwall, “ to say 
where his home lay at this time, if, indeed, he 
could be said to have any. He was, in effect, 
migratory. Perhaps Miss Tidswell may boast of 
having had the most of his society, although she 
was perpetually under the necessity of reclaim- 
ing him. At one time, he started off, and found 
his way to Portsmouth, without a penny in his 

ocket: whether he acted or begged by the way 
is not known. The account which. he gave on 
his return was, that he slept in barns and out- 
houses, and ate turnips. At another time, he 
ran away from Miss Tidswell, and found his way 
to a public-house near Vauxhall, where it ap- 
peared that he had employed his vacation in 
singing to the customers; however, 
being duly handed over to the landlord, who, in 
return for his services, supplied him with such 
board and lodging as a public-house at Vauxhall 
may be supposed to offer to an adventurer of this 
description. After some enquiries, Miss Tidswell 
discovered him in this retreat, and pounced upon 
him without ceremony whilst he was enacting 
the character of minstrel,—the spirit of song full 
upon him! According to his own account, she 
tied a rope round his waist, upon this occasion, 
and dragged him home. And, asa last despe- 
rate resource, she put a brass collar round his 
neck, with the words, * Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane’ upon it. But he was wilder than the 
quagga. Whatever chance of reforming him 
might have existed at one time, neither punish- 
ment nor kindness, scolding nor remonstrance, 
rope nor collar, could now reduce him to the 
level of a civilised being. Je was like one of 
those creatures born in the woods, who never 
forget the savage freedom of their early life, and 
whom no ingenuity of man can tame.” 

It is impossible to fellow him through the 
freaks and changes of his early days; from 
the Sans Souci, in Leicester Square, to Sad- 
ler’s Wells—to Bartholomew Fair, where he 
exhibited himself as an equestrian—to Ma- 
deira—to Scotland—to Sheerness—to Ire- 
land—to Rochester—where, on one oceasion, 


his gains, 


“having no money to pay the toll of a ferry, | 


he tied his wardrobe in his pocket-handker- 
chief, and swam the river.’ Nor ean we do 
more than pause for a few lines upon an 
epoch in his career, his playing Young Norval 
to Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Kandolph—he had, 


on a previous evening, thoroughly disgusted | 


her by appearing on the stage in a state of 
intoxication : now, however, 


“Whether he was ashamed of the past, or 
| walk :— 


was ambitious of showing the 
that ‘he too was an actor, 
he played the part with in 
spirit. Mrs. Siddons was surprised into admira- 
tion. After the play (this is Kean’s own ac- 
count) she came to him, and patting him on the 
head, said—* You have played very well, sir, 
very well. 
you to do anything.’ The reader will smile over 
this prophecy, and its refutation.” 

About this time, as far as we can gather, 


vreat tragic actress 
cannot say; but 
nite pathos and 





| them) were not quite twenty shillings. 


It’s a pity,—dut there's too little of 
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something like a more settled purpose to 
“achieve greatness,” appears to have ani- 
mated him, and to have continued with him, 
though sadly interrupted by the irregularities 
of his conduct; but his life was one of 
wretchedness, vicissitude, and neglect. In 
1806 he obtained an engagement to play 
small parts at the Haymarket Theatre. He 
was Peter, in the ‘ Iron Chest,’ when Rae— 
“the mouthing, ranting, inefficient Rae”— 
(as Barry Cornwall truly calls him) was play- 
ing Sir Edward Mortimer—Simon in ‘ John 
Bull,’ a Fiddler in ‘Speed the Plough,’ &c. 
&e. In 1807 he re-appeared at Sheerness, 
as a sort of man of all work. In 1808 we 
find him at Gloucester, not playing on a 
joint benefit night to a house which held— 
Kighteen-pence! In this town he made the 
acquaintance of his future wife: at Stroud, 
where he next went, he led in every depart- 
ment, but he could not fill the house, and 
the manager invited the then celebrated 
Master Betty down from London to reple- 
nish his finances, “putting up” Kean as 
Glenalvon to the prodigy’s Young Norval, 
and Laertes to his Hamlet, an offence which 
Kean would not endure :— 

* He set off, unknown to any one, boiling over 
with indignation at the supposed insult offered 
to him, and for three days and two nights the 
answer to all inquiries was the same— He is not 
to be found!’ The affairs of the theatr. were 
injured ; the manager was angry; and some 
people were alarmed. Thoughts were even en- 
tertained of dragging the ponds of the neigh- 
hourhood, for the body of the lost Laertes. On 
the third day, Miss Chambers, who began to be 
very uneasy at his prolonged absence, deter- 
mined to make one more attempt to recover her 
estray. She accordingly despatched another 
messenger (several had been sent out already in 
vain) with directions to scour the country, and 
to bring him at all events, dead or alive. The 
man had not far to proceed ; for after walking a 
mile or thereabouts, on the road towards—we 
forget what place—he encountered the truant 
tragedian returning homewaris, in dismal plight, 
but seemingly in as high dudgeon as ever. He 
walked straight to Miss Chambers’ house, and, 
to her inquiry of—* Mr. Kean, where have you 
heen ” replied, ‘In the fields—in the woods. I 
am starved. I have eaten nothing—nothing but 
turnips and eabbages, since P’ve been out ; but 
I'll go again, to-morrow—and again—and as 
often as 1 see myself put up in such characters.’ 
And he coneluded this speech by saying (or 
swearing) that he would not‘ play second to any 
man living, except to John Kemble.’ ” 

Tn this pitiful state, as far as his worldly 
circumstances were concerned, he committed 
the madness of matrimony; and, from this 
time, we find him accepting, perforce, poor 
engagements, but always standing out for the 
best characters. We now come to the engage- 
ment of himself and wife at Swansea; Mrs. 
Kean was, about this time, on the point of 
becoming a mother, and their funds for the 
journey (after an advance had been made to 
We 
can only find room for a part of their 


“They set out. It was four o'clock on a fine 
July morning, when they shook the dust of Bir- 
mingham from their feet, and commenced their 
journey on fooi towards Bristol. ‘Their poverty 
compelled them to be thus early risers; for ere- 
ditors at Birmingham, like those in other places, 
have quick eves and‘ flinty hearts.’ They walked 
slowly (for Mrs. Kean was now very infirm), and 
arranged that they should travel about ten or 


twelve miles a-day, if possible. Kean, dressed 





in blue from head to foot, with his dark sharp 
resolute face, a black stock, and four swords 
over his shoulder (suspending the family bundle 
of clothes,) looked like a poor little navy liey. 
tenant, whom the wars had left on half-pay ang 
penniless, trudging on, with his wife, to his na. 
tive village. This resemblance (for it is not an 
imagination of ours) procured them from time 
to time some little attentions, and always com. 
manded respect. After walking a few miles, they 
sat down by the way-side to rest. Kean, per. 
ceiving a small river near the spot, delivered up 
the swords and bundle to his wife, and, after 
finding a convenient place, plunged in the water, 
and swam about for a few minutes. This, with 
the exception of a single meal, was all the ye. 
freshment they had till the evening, when they 
found themselves at a village about twelye 
miles from Birmingham. A very humble supper 
and a cheap bed concluded the day.” 

By the time they arrived at Bristol their 
money was all exhausted; they had no 
clothes to spare, and the “ four swords,” as 
the biographer quaintly remarks, “ were 
wanted for the business of the theatre.” 
They were compelled again to write to 
Swansea for a second remittance. A passage 
from a further stage of their journey must 
be given :— 

“Tt was not long before they came-to at a 
small knot of houses by the river Avon, (could 
this have been Clifton Hotwells ?) when going 
into a public-house for the purpose of taking 
tea, they found that a boat bound for Newport, 
was likely to pass in the course of the evening. 
They comforted themselves with the tea, and 
afterwards wore away the time by walking to 
and fro by the side of the river, watching for 
the Newport boat. This occupied them till ten 
o'clock. At that hour, a little vessel, laden with 
hemp and tar, and other things infinitely more 
useful than fragrant, arrived. It was dark, and 
the master (or captain) of the vessel was not in- 
clined to stop for the sake of two poor players. 
However, Kean’s rhetoric prevailed in the end, 
and the man agreed to take them, for five shil- 
lings, to Newport. They embarked. The boat 
was very small, as we have said; it was, more- 
over, completely occupied by its load, and gave 
out from every part a detestable odour. There 
was no bed in it, nor refreshment of any kind. 
Mrs. Kean, who was in great and increasing 
pain, and apprehensive, in fact, of a sudden con- 
finement, lay down upon a coil of ropes, but was 
unable to sleep. Kean himself walked the deck 
all night with the master of the boat, mistaken 
no longer, we apprehend, for a naval officer; fer 
the salt-water wits very speedily make out to 
which element a passenger belongs. Thus they 
sailed on steadily, but slowly ; and at nine in 
morning the vessel swung into Newport, and 
discharged its theatrical cargo.” 

An actor’s life is, of necessity, full of con- 
trasts; but there are few more striking in- 
stances upon record than the one furnished 
by this anecdote, and other scenes which 
might be drawn from Kean’s career at an 
after period. We have dwelt upon it perhaps 
a little longer than we should otherwise have 
done, for the same reason as the one assigned 
by its narrator, for his giving it at such 
length, “ that all our young readers may see 
how one of the high and crowned kings of 
tragedy was accustomed to travel, before they 
resolve irrecoverably to enrol themselves 
under those ragged and tawdry colours which 
float altwve the English drama—a sign and 
prophecy of the player's fortunes.” ‘ 

While Kean was a member of Cherry's 
company, he visited Ireland, and for some 
time remained stationary in Waterford. Of 
this residence, Mr. Grattan has givenus some 
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Jeasant recollections in the New Monthly 
Magazine. Here, too, he also made acquain- 
tance with Mr. Sheridan Knowles. After 
having remained in Cherry’s company two 
years, he was again reduced to the misery of 
turning stroller—crossed over into Cumber- 
Jand, and travelled across the country to 
Dumfries in a taxed cart, with his wife and 
children, and a fine dog, “ Daran.” At Dum- 
fries he announced his intention of giving 
entertainments, consisting of singing and 
recitation, and began his campaign with one 
solitary auditor. But enough of these sad- 
dening scenes: we should hardly, indeed, 
have lingered upon them so long, had it not 
been for the unaffected manner in which 
they are told. From the north our tragedian 
worked his weary way up to London, and 
there was engaged for the Exeter Theatre, 
to “ act everything,” at 2/.a week, the largest 
salary he had yet received. In London he 
saw John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons perform ; 
the following anecdote may be paralleled 
with Nelson’s threat of having “a gazette 
to himself ;”"— 

“On their return home at night, Kean started 
upand imitated John Kemble to the life. His 
wife was enchanted. She declared that it was 
‘quite as good as Mr. Kemble.’ Her husband 
dropping his mimicry, said, ‘Shall I ever walk 
these boards? 1 will,’ he continued, energeti- 
cally,—* and make a hit.’ ” 

And here, having to husband our space, 
we are in some perplexity, being tempted by 
many anecdotes which follow.and close the 


strolling, and, we suspect, the most generally 
interesting portion of his career. We should 
like to have told of a second journey from 
Barnstaple to Dorchester, on which he was 


magnificent enough to start in a post-chaise 
(his funds being barely sufficient to carry 
him one quarter of the way), but which he 
was compelled to end in a much more humble 
fashion—to have drawn upon the book for the 
last scene of his difficulties, terminating with 
his engagement at Drury Lane—but, instead 
of these passages, we have been enticed by an 
anecdote of him during his Exeter residence, 
with which we shall conclude our present 
notice. He had been playing Harlequin, and 
with merely a great coat flung over his 
patch-work dress, had taken his customary 
seat at the Red Lion. 

“At Exeter, Kean rented some convenient 
rooms over a china-shop. Miss Hake, a little 
feather-dresser, was his landlady. Her tenants 
were the china-man, Kean, and Mr. Cawsey, a 
solicitor. These persons ruled over three parts 
of the house; the fourth being under the juris- 
diction of Miss Hake and her sister. These two 
ladies, besides being very little, were very pre- 
cise. Had they supposed Kean capable of the 
tin of tippling, even in a modest degree, he 
would never have been a lodger over the china- 
shop. But they let their rooms to him in one 
of his sober intervals, and the wild animal was 
in their quiet country before they were aware. 
At first, all went on smoothly. He continued 
to drink, indeed, but his draughts were swal- 
lowed at the Red Lion; and he never returned 
home until long after the Misses Hake were in 
bed. It seemed as though the haleyon had 
taken their second floor, and had brought tran- 
quillity in his train. A single night was destined 
to dispel this charming fancy! Kean had been 
acting with spirit, as it turned out, and drinking 
with equal vigour, when a fellow unaware of the 
foibles of actors, disputed the propriety of his 
performance. Qur hero, who was not a man to 
Tecelve a reproof silently, whether merited or 








not, retorted in unequivocal language. The 
critic replied in terms bitterer than before. This 
brought on a rejoinder ; and thus they went on, 
from bad to worse, waging a fierce battle with 
their tongues, until Kean, who thought that 
words were poor things in a case of this sort, 
started up, intimated that he was going for his 
swords, and swore that his foe (now beginning to 
be terrified) should fight him. He left the room 
accordingly, and ran to his lodgings for the 
weapons, having on his Harlequin costume. 
Whether it was that a portion of his excitement 
evaporated by the way, or that it took a panto- 
mimic turn, we do not know, but on his arrival 
at home, he seemed more inclined to commit a 
few minor extravagances, than the great one of 
killing his adversary for a foolish speech. He 
mounted the door-steps, entered the house (the 
door was not fastened), ran up the stairs, and 
without ceremony jumped, Harlequin-fashion, 
right through a glass-door at the top. It was 
now three o’clock in the morning, and the 
smashing of the glass made a tremendous noise. 
Mrs. Kean (who had been sitting up for him) 
was alarmed: Mr. Cawsey, the Solicitor, was 
alarmed: both the little Misses Hake were very 
much alarmed. Our hero recovered himself, just 
as Mr. Cawsey, in his night-cap, was putting his 
head out of his bed-room door. In another in- 
stant, Mrs. Kean appeared ; and shortly after- 
wards, scarcely visible in the imperfect light, 
peeped forth the two little Misses Hake, in their 
night-dresses, trembling with all their might. 
Fronting them all, and gazing stedfastly at Mr. 
Cawsey, who cautiously advanced, stood the 
tipsy Harlequin. That personage now threw 
himself into a position, set his arms a-kimbo, 
began rolling his black head round and round 
—quick—quicker—quicker still—they thought 
that it never would stop. At last, making a 
sudden spring towards Cawsey, he ‘ cleared’ the 
Solicitor (night-cap and all) at a bound, and dis- 
appeared like a ghost ! 

* Wedo not wonder that little Miss Hake, 


unacquainted as she was with the transits of 


Harlequins, should imagine that our hero had 

gone off in a flash of sulphur. What Cawsey, with 

his extinguished candle, surmised, touching the 

character of his black-visaged visiter, we do 

not presume to guess. All, however, was cleared 

up by Mrs. Kean’s confessions in the morning. 
® * * 


“During the three following days, he was 
neither seen nor heard of, by his wife or family. 
At the expiration of that time, he returned, say- 
ing that he had ‘been doing a noble action.’ 
One is naturally inquisitive about noble actions, 
Even his wife, although she was ill in bed, be- 
trayed some curiosity on the point; he where- 
upon informed her (gravely) that he had been 
drinking for three days with a poor actor, who 
was about to leave Exeter, in order ‘to keep up 
his spirits.” In regard to his adversary at the 
Red Lion, he said that ‘ the fellow was a coward,’ 
and had fled. His swords, therefore, were hap- 
pily unstained, and in good condition, and as fit 
for contesting the English or Scotch crown, with 
the Earl of Richmond or the Thane of Fife, as 
formerly.” 

We shall return to Kean (though more 
briefly), to take a peep at him in the fulness 
of his glory. 

Memoirs of General Lamarque—{ Souvenirs, 
&c. du Général Maximilien Lamarque.} 
Vol. Il. Paris: Fournier ; London, Bos- 
sange & Co. 

Tue second volume of the Memoirs of Gen. 

Lamarquet contains a continuation of his 

correspondence and reflections during the 

years 1822, 23, and the following. The in- 
vasion of Spain, the exclusion of Manual, 


t For notice of the first yolume, see No. 385. 





and the secession of opposition, occupy his 
mind; and the accounts which he gives of 
the social meetings and converse of the poli- 
tical personages of the epoch, must prove 
interesting and useful to the writer of history. 
Unfortunately for us, General Lamarque 
seldom descends from the height of political 
life to humbler topics. Literature seemed 
not to have been amongst his tastes. There 
is one subject on which we should have ex- 
pected at least liberality from M. Lamarque, 
and we have been disappointed—we mean 
his opinions of his military cotemporaries. 
No Grub Street critic could have treated 
Grub Street poet with more contempt than 
he does the generals with whom he served ; 
for example :-— 

The reports as to a war continue. The Quo- 
tidienne says, that the Duke d’Angouléme is 
about to proceed to Toulouse, and that he will 
have three marshals of France under him. This 
would be a great deal too much assistance, when 
we consider how small a number of troops are 
assembled on the frontier. Nor do I know of 
three marshals in whom the government has 
sufficient confidence to employ them. It must 
look upon Soult, Jourdan, St. Cyr, and Treviso 
as enemies; Suchet as a suspected person ; and 
Davoust is regarded with a still more unfavour- 
able eye than Suchet. There remain then 
Macdonald, who is eaten up with the gout, and 
who most assuredly would not be more fortunate 
in this war than he was in former ones; Mar- 
mont, that new Orestes, who is tormented with 
recollections of the past; and Belluno (Victor), 
who is as incapable of executing as he is of 
conceiving a grand plan of operations. It will, 
perhaps, be considered that [ am speaking with 
but little reverence of these instruments of our 
former glory; but this is not my fault ;—history 
will be still more severe than I am, if it means 
to be just. Great generals have at all times 
been scarce: they are phenomena which nature 
produces only after great struggles. It would 
be easy for me to justify the opinion I put forth, 
and it would be a very interesting task to per- 
form. Armed with a hammer, one might strike 
all those statues which are held up to our vene- 
ration. ‘Those which are of plaster, or of mud, 
would yield to these blows. One would only 
retain the head, several merely the arms, hardly 
in any one would the heart—the seat of virtue, 
generosity, and patriotism—resist. Our chiets 
have been specially sullied by selfishness, avidity 
after gain, and want of elevation of soul; but 
few Bayards, 'Turennes, Catinats, and Brissacs, 
have been found amongst them....What a 
number of anecdotes might be related in proof 
of this melancholy truth! 

After this, we are not at all surprised to 
find that he can discover no earthly talent, 
even for war, in the Duke of Wellington ; 
yet one is consoled to find that General La- 
marque has just the same opinion of Marshal 
Soult. Many pages of his second volume 
are, in fact, devoted to criticizing the mili- 
tary operations of both Soult and Wellington 
from the Pyrenees to Toulouse. Throughout 
he decides, that both the French and English 
marshal are a pair of ninnies; and that he 
(Lamarque) would have done the business 
far better than either. 

We are repaid, however, for the dryness 
of subject, and narrowness in the treatment 
of it, when the writer recurs to anecdotes of 
his campaign. One of these tells how, when 
commanding in the Abruzzi, he saved a young 
girl from the fury of some brigands, by seizing 
the family of the latter, and ordering the 
oven to be heated, menacing firmly to bake 
all the ladies of the family, provided the cap- 
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tive were not restored. His threat had the 
desired effect. Another specimen of the 
summary method of police in Calabria is 
told in the following words :— 

When I commanded at Logro-Negro, an im- 
portant position, connecting Calabria with the 
rest of the kingdom, and where the great road 
terminated, which has been since continued 
to Lozenza, there was a brigand chief named 
Ronco, famous for his audacity and his crimes. 
He sent to ask pardon and amnesty from me: 
I promised, on condition that he would bring 
me the heads of four other chiefs, the most re- 
doubtable of the mountains. He engaged to 
do so. Some time elapsed, during which I was 
recalled to Naples, and General Lafont Blaniac 
appointed to command in my place. He was 
very much surprised, as I had forgotten to make 
him acquainted with the circumstance, to see, 
upon Ronco being announced, a brigand march 
in with a sack, which he emptied forthwith of 
four heads. I kept my word with Ronco, and 
bade him reside at Salerno. He used to visit 
me at Naples, where I was chief of Murat’s 
staff. One day he confessed to me that he had 
committed twenty-seven assassinations, all of 
which he recounted, demanding, at the close of 
each recital, “ whether I would not have done 
as much: and I cannot but confess that I 
was inclined to reply, “that I would have done 
as much.” At one time he resolved to live 
like an honest man. He passed three years as 
a labourer, was beloved by his master, and about 
to espouse his daughter, when he was discovered 
by a gendarme, whom he was obliged to slay, 
and embark again in his brigand career. 

There is one anecdote in Lamarque that 
sufficiently paints the state of things under 
the Restoration. Marshal Molitor—created 
marshal, too, by the Bourbons—demanded 


some trifling place for his son. The minister, 


M. de Corbiere, promised it instantly. But 
the marshal waited in vain for the promise 
to be accomplished. He remonstrated with 
the minister, who said little, but hinted that 
the assent of one person was yet necessary, 
viz. that of the curate of his parish. The 
marshal, en homme fier, asked the humble 
curate to dinner, begged his patronage, and 
found the inconceivable obstacle to his son’s 
elevation removed. 

In such a state of things, Lamarque must 
have been infatuated to hope for a place for 
his son; and yet he did not only hope, but 
solicit. Although Bourmont befriended him, 
he still, of course, met with a refusal. Gen. 
Lamarque, to console himself for the disap- 
pointment, took a fifteen days’ trip to Eng- 
land. We give the cause of this journey, as 
he himself has stated it, in order to excuse 
the ill-humour and careless haste with which 
he viewed everything. From this brief jour- 
nal we shall make the following extract, 
which, as written by a French general, is 
interesting :— 

At eight o’clock I went to a review in Hyde 
Park. I was surprised by the fine appearance 
of the non-commissioned officers, clothed with 
fine cloth, and gold on their caps. They carry 
no musket, but a pike and sabre. I think we 
should imitate this. The English army ma- 
neeuvres in two ranks. It has three modes of 
carrying arms—one at will, one for the march, 
and another for the ranks. We have not the 
second, which must be less fatiguing. In firing, 
the English do not keep the bayonets on, which 
is an advantage, and allows to fire better, the 
bayonet being apt to weigh down the gun. In- 
stead of preparing arms, and keeping the gun 
in air, as we do, previous to firing, they sink it 
at once to a horizontal position, so that they 
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raise it te fire, lowering the head, and taking 
aim at leisure. This explains to me their supe- 
riority, which I have had. occasion to remark 
in Calabria, where I have fought against the 
English. 


Journal by Frances Anne Butler. 2 vols. 

London : Murray. 

Tue Journal of the late Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble has at last appeared before an English 
public, and it turns out to be one of the most 
deplorable exhibitions of vulgar thinking and 
vulgar expression that it was ever our mis- 
fortune to encounter. If our Juliets, Julias, 
and Belvideras, really reflect and journalize 
in the style indulged in by Mrs. Butler, we 
must say, that the less we see or hear of 
them in the undress of the mind and heart, 
the better. That a young lady should pass 
a certain portion of each day in chronicling 
the process of sea-sickness, and all the va- 
rieties of bug-bites, flea-bites, musquito-bites, 
&c., is, of itself, sufficiently curious; but 
that, with relations and friends around her, 
such young lady should bestow upon the 
public these singular details, is indeed 
“passing strange!” The insane desire of 
being considered one who thought alone, 
combined with a love of every mischief, has, 
we apprehend, betrayed Mrs. Butler into a 
book, which she herself, in a short time, and 
which all her friends at once will wish, had 
never seen the light. 

The authoress of this lamentable ‘ Journal’ 
possessed a name which she had no right 
to abuse. We question whether the triple- 
headed Chancellor, would not have granted 
an injunction to restrain the utterance of such 
a work as the present by a Kemble! But to 
the book itself! 

The following are a few of the passages 
with which the pages are crowded; or ra- 
ther, to speak in the style of the authoress, 
with which the pages swarm !— 

“On my back all day: mercy, how it ached 
too! the ship reeled about like a drunken thing. 
I lay down and began reading Byron’s life.” 

“ Afterwards sat working and stifling in the 
round-house till near ten, and then, being no 
longer able to endure the heat, came down, 
undressed, and sat luxuriously on the ground 
in my dressing-gown drinking lemonade. At 
twelve went to bed; the men kept up a horrible 
row on deck half the night; singing, dancing, 
whooping, and running over our heads.” 

“ Lay all day on my back, most wretched, the 
ship heaving like any earthquake ; in fact, there 
is something irresistibly funny in the way in 
which people seem dispossessed of their power of 
volition by this motion, rushing hither and thither 
in all directions but the one they purpose going, 
and making as many angles, fetches, and side- 
long deviations from the point they aim at, as if 
the devil had tied a string to their legs and jerked 
it every now and then in spite.” 

“ Heard something funny that I wish to re- 
member—at a Methodist meeting the singer 
who led the Psalm tune, finding that his con- 
cluding word, which was Jacob, had not syllables 
enough to fill up the music adequately, ended 
thus—Ja-a-a-a—Ja-a-a-a—fol-de-riddle—cob!” 

“One of the curses of living at an inn in this 
unceremonious land :—Dr. walked in this 
evening accompanied by a gentleman, whom he 
forthwith introduced to us.” 

“Poor good ship, I wish to Heaven my feet 
were on her deck, and her prow turned to the 
east. I would not care if the devil himself 
drove a hurricane at our backs.” 

“ My dresses were very beautiful; but oh, 
but oh, the musquitoes had made dreadful havoc 
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\ hills as 
large and red as Vesuvius in an eruption, * * # 
Came to bed at half-past twelve ; weary and 
half melted away. The ants swarm on the 
floors, on the tables, in the beds, about one’s 
clothes ; the plagues of Egypt were a joke to 
them: horrible! it makes one’s life absolutely 
burdensome, to have creatures creeping about 
one, and all over one, night and day, this fashion. 
to say nothing of those cantankerous stinging 
things, the musquitoes.” 

“ We left the table soon; came and wrote 
journal. When the gentlemen joined us, they 
were all more or less ‘how com'd you s0 in. 
deed?” Mr. and Mr. particularly,” 

“Went to the theatre: the house was full, 
and dreadfully hot. My father acted Romeo 
beautifully : I looked very nice, and the people 
applauded my gown abundantly. At the end of 
the play I was half dead with heat and fatigue; 
came home and supped, lay down on the floor 
in absolute meltiness away, and then came to 
bed.” 

“Oh, bugs, fieas, flies, ants, and musquitoes, 
great is the misery you inflict upon me! I sit 
slapping my own face all day, and lie thumping 
my pillow all night.” 

“After rehearsal, walked into a shop to buy 
some gauze: the shopman called me by my 
name, entered into conversation with us; and 
one of them, after showing me a variety of things 
which I did not want, said, that they were most 
anxious to show me every attention, and render 
my stay in this country agreeable. A christian, 
I suppose, would have met these benevolent ad- 
vances with an infinitude of thankfulness, and 
an out-pouring of grateful pleasure ; but for my 
own part, though I had the grace to smile and 
say, * Thank you,’ I longed to add, ‘ but be so 
good as to measure your ribands, and hold your 
tongue.’ I have no idea of holding parley with 
clerks behind a counter, still less of their doing 
so with me. So much for my first impression 
of the courtesy of this land of liberty.” 

“ When I went on, I was all but tumbling 
down at the sight of my Jaffier, who looked like 
the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, with the 
addition of some devilish red slashes along his 
thighs and arms.” 

“In the parting scene,—oh what a scene it 
was !—instead of going away from me when he 
said * farewell for ever,’ he stuck to my skirts, 
though in the same breath that I abjured him, 
in the words of my part, not to leave me, I 
added, aside, ‘ Get away from me, oh do!” When 
I exclaimed, ‘ Not one kiss at parting,’ he kept 
embracing and kissing me like mad ; and when 
I ought to have been pursuing him, and calling 
after him, ‘ Leave thy dagger with me,’ he hung 
himself up against the wing, and remained dang- 
ling there for five minutes. I was half crazy! 
and the good people sat and swallowed it all: 
they deserved it, by my troth, they did. I 
prompted him constantly, and once, after strug- 
gling in vain tofree myself from him, was obliged, 
in the middle of my part, to exclaim, * You hurt 
me dreadfully, Mr. Keppel!’ He clung to me, 
cramped me, crumpled me,—dreadful !” 

“At the end of the play, the clever New 
Yorkians actually called for Mr. Keppel! and 
this most worthless clapping of hands, most 
worthlessly bestowed upon such a worthless ob- 
ject, is what, by the nature of my craft, I am 
bound to care for ; I spit at it from the bottom 
of my soul !” 

“Rose late: when I came in to breakfast, 
found Colonel sitting in the parlour. He 
remained for a long time, and we had sundry 
discussions on topics manifold. It seems that 
the blessed people here were shocked at my 
having to hear the coarseness of Farquhar’s In- 
constant—humbug !” 

“One improvement they have adopted on 
board these boats is to forbid smoking, except in 
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the fore part of the vessel. I wish they would 
suggest that, if the gentlemen would refrain from 
spitting about too, it would be highly agreeable 
to the female part of the community. The uni- 
yersal practice here of this disgusting trick makes 
me absolutely sick: every place is made a per- 
fect piggery of—street, stairs, steam-boat, every 
where—and behind the scenes ; and on the stage 
at rehearsal I have been shocked and annoyed 
peyond expression by this horrible custom. To- 
day, on board the boat, it was a perfect shower 
of saliva all the time; and I longed to be re- 
leased from my fellowship with these very obnox- 
jous chewers of tobacco.” 

« After dinner, practised till tea-time, finished 
journal, discussed metaphysics with D——_, for 
which I am a fool ; wrote to-day’s journal, and 
now to bed. I havea dreadful cold and cough, 
and have done nothing but hack and snivel the 
whole day long: this is a bad preparation for to- 
morrow’s work.” 

“Found nothing for supper that I could fancy. 
Drank some tea, wrote journal. Colonel 
came in after supper, and wondered that I had 
played better to my father’s Jaffier, than to Mr. 
Keppel’s. Heaven bless the world, for a conglo- 
merated amalgamation of fools!” 

“JT was interrupted by the announcement of 
an incomprehensible cognomen, which solved 
itself'in the shape of Mr. ——, who walked in, 
sat down, and began talking a deal of nonsense. I 
worked that I might not go tosleep. He was most 
exceedingly odd and dauldrummish. I think he 
was a little ‘how com’d you so indeed.’ He sat 
very near me, spoke exceedingly drowsily, and 
talked an amazing quantity of thickish philoso- 
phy, and moral and sentimental potter. I bore 
it as well as I could, till ten oclock, when I 
asked him how long it was ‘ reckoned’ discreet, 
in this country to prolong evening visits ; where- 
upon he arose and took his departure.” 

“ After breakfast, put out clothes for to-night. 
When I came down, found in the drawing- 
rom with my father: paid him his bill, and 
pottered an immensity.” 

“Another lady, rather more civil, and parti- 
cularly considerate, asked me to do her the 
favour of lending her the other volume. I said, 
by all manner of means, wished her at the devil, 
and turned round to sleep once more.” 

“* Handsome is that handsome does,’ is verity ; 
and, therefore, pretty as was my steed, I wished 
its good looks and itself at the devil, before I 
was half way down Chestnut Street.” 

“I longed to add, that any conversation be- 
tween me and any other person was nobody’s 
business but mine, and his or hers, and that the 
whole thing was, on the part of the young gen- 
tleman concerned, the greatest piece of black- 
guardism, and on that of the old gentleman 
concerned, the greatest piece of twaddle that it 
hasever been my good fortune to hear of.” 
“Mme. did not send my gown home in 
time: abominable sempstress! so put on my 
blue, and looked rather dowdy. Found sundry 
that we knew: Colonel 3; Mr. 3; my 
favourite aversion, Mr. 3 that signal fool, 
Mr. ——; Miss —_, who looked like a hair- 
dresser’s wax-block; a Miss ——, with lovely 
feet, and a terrified Bacchante-looking head, 
cum multis aliis.” 

We have not hunted far for the foregoing 
passages; like rebellion, “they lay in our 
way, and we found them!” 

_ The lady’s reflections upon actors and act- 
ing are scarcely in better taste :— 

“Worked till dinner-time. dined with 
us: what a handsome man he is; but oh, what 
awithin and without actor. I wonder whether 
Icarry such a brand in every limb and look of 
me; if I thought so, I’d strangle myself. An 
actor shall be self-convicted in five hundred. 
There is a ceaseless striving at effect, a straining 
after points in talking, and a lamp and oranges 





peel twist in every action. [!!!] How odious it is 
tome! Absolute and unmitigated vulgarity I can 
put up with, and welcome; but good Heaven 
defend me from the genteel version of vulgarity, 
to see which in perfection, a country actor, par- 
ticularly if he is also manager, and sees occa- 
sionally people who bespeak plays, is your best 
occasion. My dear father, who was a little 
elated, made me sing to him, which I greatly 
gulped at.” 

Editors of papers and periodical writers 
are far from being favourites with Mrs. But- 
ler, and she thus delicately venteth her aver- 
sion upon those to whom she owes much of 
that profitable popularity which encircled 
her name and formed her fortune; for, what- 
ever may have been her merit as an actress, 
the enthusiastic and universal support she 
at first received, was founded on a generous 
sympathy with the fallen fortunes of her 
family :— 

* And here I do solemnly swear, never again, 
with my own good will, to become acquainted 
with any man in any way connected with the 
public press. They are utterly unreliable people, 
generally ; their vocation requires that they 
should be so; and the very few exceptions I 
must forego, for however I might like them, I 
can neither respect nor approve of their trade ; 
for trade it is in the vilest sense of the word.” 

“In the middle of the evening, Dr. 
asked if I would allow him to introduce to me 
one Mr. ——, a very delightful man, full of abi- 
lities, and writer in such and such a paper. I 
immediately called to mind my resolution, and 
refused. In the meantime, Mrs, —— , less scru- 
pulous, and without asking my leave, brought 
the gentleman up, and introduced him. I was 
most ungracious and forbidding, and meant to 
be so. I am sorry for this, but I cannot help it: 
he is *s brother, too, which makes me doubly 
sorry. As he is an agreeable man, and ‘s 
brother. I esteem and reverence him ; but as he 
belongs to the press-gang, I will not know him.” 

“Came home; supped ; finished marking the 
* Winter’s Tale.” What a dense fool that fat 
old Johnson must have been in matters of poe- 
try ! his notes upon Shakspeare make one swear, 
and his summing up of the * Winter’s Tale’ is 
worthy of a newspaper critic of the present day, 
—in spirit, I mean, not language; Dr. Johnson 
always wrote good English__—What dry, and 
sapless, and dusty earth his soul must have been 
made of, poor fat man! After all, tis even a 
greater misfortune than fault to be so incapable 
of beauty.” 

As it is supposed that Mrs. Butler will re- 
side in America, we shall be curious to know 
how her neighbours will estimate the follow- 
ing passages :— 

“These democrats are as title-sick as a 
banker’s wife in England.” 

“Coming out, were joined by Mr. 
brought him home in the carriage with us. * 
He is evidently a clever man, though he does 
murder the King’s English. (By the by, does 
English, the tongue, belong, in America, to the 
King or the President—I wonder? I should 
rather think, from my limited observations, that 
it was the individual property of every freeborn 
citizen of the United States.) Now what on 
earth can I say to the worthy citizens, if they 
ask me what I thought of the Italian opera! 
that it was very amusing—yes, thatwill do nicely 
that will be true, and not too direct a condem- 
nation of their good taste.” 

“ After rehearsal, came home, habited, and 
went to the riding-school to try some horses. 
Merci de moi ! what quadrupeds ! How they did 
wallop and shamble about; poor half-broken 
dumb brutes! they know no better ; and as the 
natives here are quite satisfied with their shuffling, 
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rollicking, mongrel pace, half trot, half canter, 
why it is not worth while to break horses in a 
christian-like fashion for them.” ; 

“ The house was very good ; play, Much Ado 
about Nothing. I played well; but what an 
audience it is! Ihave been often recommended, 
in cases of nervousness on the stage, to consider 
the audience as just so many cabbages, and, in- 
deed, a small stretch of fancy would enable me 
to do so here.” 

“ The dignified and graceful influence which 
married women, among us, exercise over the tone 
of manners, uniting the duties of home to the 
charms of social life, and bearing, at once, like 
the orange-tree, the fair fruits of maturity with 
the blossoms of their spring, is utterly unknown 
here. Married women are either house-drudges 
and nursery-maids, or, if they appear in society, 
comparative ciphers; and the retiring, modest, 
youthful bearing, which, among us, distinguishes 
girls of fifteen or sixteen, is equally unknown. 
Society is entirely led by chits, who, in England, 
would be sitting behind a pinafore; the conse- 
quence is, that it has neither the elegance, re- 
tinement, nor the propriety which belongs to 
ours; but is a noisy, rackety, vulgar congrega~ 
tion of flirting boys and girls, alike without style 
or decorum.” 

“ He read us a paragraph in one of the Phil- 
adelphia papers, upon me, and all my good 
parts; there was actually a column of them. 
It was well written, for I was absolute perfec- 
tion; excepting, indeed, in one respect, the 
hauteur and disdain with which I had treated 
the ‘rank and fashion of Philadelphia.” Now 
this was not true, for, to speak candidly, I did 
not know that there were such things as rank 
and fashion in all America. However, the arti- 
cle made me laugh extremely, for, as I could 
not help observing, ‘there are real lords and 
ladies in my country.’ ” 

“ Yesterday was evacuation day ; but as yes- 
terday was the Lord’s day also, the American 
militia army postponed their yearly exhibition. 
* * To-day, however, we have had firing of 
pop-guns, waving of star-spangled banners (some 
of them rather the worse for wear), infantry 
marching through the streets, cavalry (oh, Lord, 
what delicious objects they were !) and artillery 
prancing along them, to the infinite ecstacy and 
peril ofa dense mob. * * O, pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war! They were certainly 
not quite so bad as Falstaff’s men, of ragged 
memory ; for, for aught I know to the contrary, 
they perhaps all of them had shirts to their 
backs. But some had gloves, and some had 
none ; some carried their guns one way, and 
some another; some had caps of one fashion, 
and some of another; some had no caps at all, 
but * shocking bad_ hats,’ with feathers in them. 
The infantry were, however, comparatively re- 
spectable troops. They did not march many 
degrees out of the straight line, or stoop too 
much, or turn their heads round too often. * * 
But the cavalry! oh, the cavalry! what gems 
without price they were! Apparently extremely 
frightened at the shambling tituppy chargers 
upon whose backs they clung, straggling in all 
directions, * * * If anything ever might be 
properly called wondrous, they, their riders and 
accoutrements, deserve the title. Some wore 
boots, and some wore shoes, and one indepen- 
dent hero had got on grey stockings and s/ip- 
pers! Some had bright yellow feathers, and 
some red and black feathers. * * The bands of 
these worthies were worthy of them ; half a dozen 
fifers and drummers playing old English jig 
tunes.” 

“The militia has fallen into disrepute of late 
in New York and Philadelphia. Trainings and 
parades take too much of the precious time, 
whose minutes are cents, and hours dollars. The 
only instance of humour, national or individual, 


which I have witnessed since my abode in this 
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country, was a sham parade got up in mimicry 
of the real one here described. * * It is the 
only symptom of such a spirit which T have met 
with. The absolute absence of imagination, of 
course, is also the absolute absence of humour. 
An American can no more understand a fanciful 
jest than a poetical idea; and in society and 
conversation, the strictest matter of fact prevails: 
for anything departing from it, though but an 
inch, either towards the sublime or the ridicu- 
lous, becomes immediately incomprehensible to 
your auditors, who will stare at your enthusiasm, 
and sincerely ask you the meaning of your jest.” 

We close the book with a feeling more of 
sorrow than of anger. It is, indeed, pitiable 
that some kind friend should not have suc- 
ceeded in preventing the publication of so 
much bad feeling and bad taste. Mrs, But- 
ler has had nothing to irritate her but kind- 
ness—nothing to complain of, but public ge- 
nerosity; and she luxuriates in a coarse 
vulgar bitterness, which is as incomprehen- 
sible as it is uncontrollable. Sir Walter 
Scott, who wrote in a better spirit, thus de- 
scribes a Mrs. Butler,—‘ Look here upon 
this picture, and on this !”— 

‘* In acquired politeness of manners, when 
it happened that she mingled a little in 
society, Mrs. Butler was of course judged 
deficient. But then she had that obvious 
wish to oblige—that real and natural good 
breeding, which depends on good sense and 
good humour, to which she joined a consi- 
derable degree of archness and liveliness of 
manner, so that her behaviour was accept- 
able to all with whom she was called upon to 
associate.” 

Modern Antiquity, and other Poems. By 
the late Rev. C. C. Colton, Author of 

‘ Lacon,’ &c. from the original Manuscript, 

in the possession of Markham Sherwill, 

London: B. B. King. 


Tue editor has, we think, blown his trumpet 
unwisely loud in his preface ;—but disap- 
pointed expectation may have influenced 
our judgment. Weare by no means disposed 
to rate either ‘Modern Antiquity,’ or the 
Fragments which follow it, so highly as Mr. 
Sherwill does. It is true, that we find grasp 
of thought, and variety of illustration, in the 
former, but, as a whole, it reads too much 
like ‘ Lacon’ put into verse—it wants life and 
geniality. Mr. Colton appears to us neither to 
have looked back upon the past nor toward the 
future, as a poet should do: in our faith, it is 
an equal heresy to withhold reverence from 
the seers and ancients of times gone by, as to 
disbelieve in the increase of wisdom and hap- 
piness of those who are to come. Mr. Colton 
wanders equally wide from both of these (to 
us) cardinal points; and his poem has there- 
fore left us, as no poem ought to leave its rea- 
der, dissatisfied anduncomfortable. However, 
not to let the question rest as a mere difference 
of opinion, we will give one of the most 
powerful passages, and then our readers can 
determine for themselves :— 
Doubt !—Anarch old—that staggers all— 
The mighty vulgar as the small, 


Claims from all hearts th’ allegiance won, 
Yet satisfaction gives to none ; 


And still resisted, still must reign, 
Dreaded—abhorred— reviled in vain, 
Sole tyrant he, that still must thrive, 
While any of his subjects live ! 


The stoutest arm he fastest binds, 
Still strongest in the strongest minds ; 
Who struggles hardest, suffers worst, 
And tightens bands he cannot burst. 





Doubt to his loathed embraces woos 

One goddess—that would fain refuse ; 

Hope —fairest daughter of the skies, 

She—with Him droops—without Him dies; 

Fear is his mistress,—she in sooth 

Flies not, but seeks him, nothing loth, 

His converse courts, by bed or board, 

And loves more than herself, her Lord : 

Their union teemed one monster grim, 

More false than her—more fell than him— 

Suspense,—that blends our double dread, 

His Mother's heart—his Father’s head ! 

Doubt most dreads Truth, and right before 

Her portal stands, and bolts the door ; 

Her choicest treasures too hath he 

Locked up—but cannot find the key ; 

For nought illumes his tower or wall, 

Let him that scales them heed a fall, 

Or take a torch, for scarce a spark 

Hath he,—nor fights—but in the dark ; 

Shrouded in night,—the random blows, 

He deals alike on friends and foes, 

Had made the one-eyed Cyclops shun, 

This mightier giant, that hath none ’ 

Would’st bind this Sampson sleeping 7—He 

Alas, is sure to wake with thee ! 

One foe can foil him—but beware— 

Nor seek that dread ally—Despair! 

Doubt’s castle on Conjecture’s sea,— 

Stable from instability,— 

Rides,—lashed to moorings more profound 

Than art can solve—or wisdom sound ; 

Yet hath it weathered many a gale, 

Hath made the loftiest structures quail, 

By master-builders proudly planned, 

To stand awhile, then sink in sand ; 

Whether by craft Chaldean, thrown 

O’er Memmon’s head, and Dendrah’s zone, 

Or marble dome, or ruin wild, 

By Phidias carved, or Druid piled ; 

O Ye! that followed long the torch 

That beamed from stoa, grove, or porch, 

O mourn with me! their lamps puffed out, 

And one by one—by breath of Doubt, 

This is a fair specimen of the general cha- 

racter of the poem. The following is more 
to our taste; but there are few such pas- 
sages :— 

We, that on these days are thrown, 

Must be the oldest Ancients known : 

The earliest, modern Earth hath seen, 

Was Adam,—in his apron green. 

He lived when young Creation pealed 

Her morning hymn o’er flood and field, 

‘Till all her infant offspring came 

To that great christening for a name. 

While Earth, a virgin then, repaid 

His gentle toil without a spade ; 

And, decked ih flowrets, dared the plough 

To trace a wrinkle on her brow. 

Then in his teens, a stripling blithe, 

Time worked his wing, but not his scythe, 

His leisure, pleasure—his employ 

To ripen beauty—not destroy. 

Unyoked by science to the sail, 

Young zephyrs sported in the gale, 

Or wantoned with the jocund wave,— 

A truant then, but since a slave. 

The youthful Sun, with bridal smile, 

Kissed ocean—continent—and isle. 


Even here there are too many conceits. 


Specimens of the Table Talk of the late 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 2 vols. London : 
Murray. 


[Second Notice.} 
We regret that a single word dropped from 
us in our former hasty notice, which could 
tend to raise a doubt as to the character of 
these interesting volumes. We are, indeed, 
still of opinion that the golden grain might 
have been judiciously winnowed—that the 
politics and political economy does at first 
strike forcibly and obtrusively upon the 
reader, but that is after their nature: when, 
however, the spirit of the work shall have 
sunk deep into his heart, he will learn, as we 
have done already, by the magic of a finger, 
to pass, without observing the busy tricksters 
that make mouths at him, only to disturb his 
quiet; and then what a treasure-house of 
poetry and philosophy, of sweet and endur- 





——— 
ing thoughts, with all their moral ana 
humanizing influences, remains for him to 
rifle and enjoy for ever. We shall, on this 
occasion, confine ourselves to the poets, 

“Shakspeare is the Spinozistic deity—an 
omnipresent creativeness. Milton is the deit 
of prescience; he stands ab extra, and drives a 
fiery chariot and four, making the horses fog] 
the iron curb which holds them in. Shaks. 
peare’s poetry is characterless; that is, it does 
not reflect the individual Shakspeare ; but John 
Milton himself is in every line of the Paradise 
Lost. Shakspeare’s rhymed verses are exces. 
sively condensed,—epigrams with the pointevery 
where; but in his blank dramatic verse he js 
diffused, with a linked sweetness long drawn 
out. No one can understand Shakspeare’s 
superiority fully until he has ascertained, by 
comparison, all that which he possessed in com. 
mon with several other great dramatists of his 
age, and has then calculated the surplus which 
is entirely Shakspeare’s own. His rhythm jis 
so perfect, that you may be almost sure that you 
do not understand the real force of a line, if it 
does not run well as you read it. The neces. 
sary mental pause after every hemistich or im. 
perfect line is always equal to the time that 
would have been taken in reading the complete 
verse.” Ga 

“In Shakspeare one sentence begets the 
next naturally; the meaning is all inwoven. 
He goes on kindling like a meteor through the 
dark atmosphere; yet, when the creation in its 
outline is once perfect, then he seems to rest 
from his labour, and to smile upon his work, 
and tell himself that it is very good. You see 
many scenes and parts of scenes which are 
simply Shakspeare’s disporting himself in joyous 
triumph and vigorous fun after a great achieve- 
ment of his highest genius.” 


* Shakspeare is of no age. It is idle to en- 
deavour to support his phrases by quotations 
from Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. 
His language is entirely his own, and the 
younger dramatists imitated him. The con- 
struction of Shakspeare’s sentences, whether in 
verse or prose, is the necessary and homogene- 
ous vehicle of his peculiar manner of thinking. 
His is not the style of the age. More particu- 
larly, Shakspeare’s blank verse is an absolutely 
new creation.” 


“ T believe Shakspeare was not a whit more 
intelligible in his own day than he is now to an 
educated man, except for a few local allusions 
of no consequence. As I said, he is of no age 
—nor, I may add, of any religion, or party, or 
profession. The body and substance of his 
works came out of the unfathomable depths of 
his own oceanic mind: his observation and 
reading, which was considerable, supplied him 
with the drapery of his figures.” 


*€ Othello must not be conceived as a negro, 
but a high and chivalrous Moorish chief. Shak- 
speare learned the spirit of the character from 
the Spanish poetry, which was prevalent in 
England in his time. Jealousy does not strike 
me as the point in his passion; I take it to be 
rather an agony that the creature, whom he had 
believed angelic, with whom he had garnered 
up his heart, and whom he could not help still 
loving, should be proved impure and worthless. 
It was the struggle noé to love her. It wasa 
moral indignation and regret that virtue should 
so fall :—* But yet the pity of it, lago !—O lago! 
the pity of it, lago!’ In addition to this, his 
honour was concerned: Iago would not have 
succeeded but by hinting that his honour was 
compromised. There is no ferocity in Othello; 
his mind is majestic and composed. He deli- 
berately determines to die; and speaks his Jast 
speech with a view of showing his attachment 
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to the Venetian state, though it had superseded 

° ” EE 
«| have often told you that I do not think 
there is any jealousy, properly so called, in the 
character of Othello, There is no predisposi- 
tion to suspicion, which I take to be an essential 
term in the definition of the word. Desdemona 
very truly told Emilia that he was not jealous, 
that is, of a jealous habit, and he says so as 
truly of himself. lago's suggestions, you see, 
are quite new to him; they do not correspond 
with anything of a like nature previously in his 
mind. If Desdemona had, in fact, been guilty, 
no one would have thought of calling Othello’s 
conduct that of a jealous man. He could not 
act otherwise than he did with the lights he had; 
whereas jealousy can never be strictly right. 
See how utterly unlike Othello is to Leontes, in 
the Winter’s Tale, or even to Leonatus, in 
Cymbeline! The jealousy of the first proceeds 
from an evident trifle, and something like hatred 
is mingled with it; and the conduct of Leonatus 
in accepting the wager, and exposing his wife 
to the trial, denotes a jealous temper already 
formed.” 

“ Hamlet’s character is the prevalence of the 
abstracting and generalizing habit over the 
practical. He does not want courage, skill, 
will, or opportunity; but every incident sets 
him thinking; and it is curious, and, at the 
same time, strictly natural, that Hamlet, who 
all the play seems reason itself, should be im- 
pelled, at last, by mere accident to effect his ob- 
ject. I have a smack of Hamlet myself, if I 
may Say so.”” 

“In the romantic drama Beaumont and 
Fletcher are almost supreme. Their plays are 
in general most truly delightful. I could read 
the Beggar’s Bush from morning to night. How 
sylvan and sunshiny it is! The Little French 
Lawyer is excellent. Lawrit is conceived and 
executed from first to last in genuine comic 
humour. Monsieur Thomas is also capital. I 
have no doubt whatever that the first act and 
the first scene of the second act of the Two 
Noble Kinsmen are Shakspeare’s. Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plots are, to be sure, wholly in- 
artificial; they only care to pitch a character 
into a position to make him or her talk; you 
must swallow all their gross improbabilities, and, 
taking it all for granted, attend only to the dia- 
logue.” 

“In Ben Jonson you have an intense and 
burning art. Some of his plots, that of the 
Alchemist, for example, are perfect. Ben 
Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher would, if 
united, have made a great dramatist indeed, 
and yet not have come near Shakspeare; but 
no doubt Ben Jonson was the greatest man after 
Shakspeare in that age of dramatic genius.” 


“The styles of Massinger’s plays and the 
Samson Agonistes are the two extremes of the 
are within which the diction of dramatic poetry 
may oscillate. Shakspeare in his great plays is 
the midpoint. In the Samson Agonistes, collo- 
quial language is left at the greatest distance, 
yet something of it is preserved, to render the 
dialogue probable; in Massinger the style is 
differenced, but differenced in the smallest de- 
gree possible, from animated conversation by 
the vein of poetry. 

“There’s such a divinity doth hedge our 
Shakspeare round, that we cannot even imitate 
his style. I tried to imitate his manner in the 
Remorse, and, when I had done, I found I had 
been tracking Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Massinger instead. It is really very curious. 
At first sight, Shakspeare and his contemporary 
dramatists seem to write in styles much alike: 
nothing so easy as to fall into that of Massinger 
and the others ; whilst no one has ever yet pro- 
duced one scene conceived and expressed in the 
Shakspearian idiom. I suppose it is because 








Shakspeare is universal, and, in fact, has no 
manner ; just as you can so much more readily 
copy a picture than Nature herself.” 


“The definition of good Prose is—proper 
words in their proper places ;—of good Verse 
—the most proper words in their proper places. 
The propriety is in either case relative. ‘The 
words in prose ought to express the intended 
meaning, and no more; if they attract attention 
to themselves, it is, in general, a fault. In the 
very best styles, as Southey’s, you read page 
after page, understanding the author perfectly, 
without once taking notice of the medium of 
communication ;—it is as if he had been speak- 
ing to you all the while. But in verse you 
must do more;—there the words, the media, 
must be beautiful, and ought to attract your 
notice—yet not so much and so perpetually as 
to destroy the unity which ought to result from 
the whole poem. This is the general rule, but, 
of course, subject to some modifications, accord- 
ing to the different kinds of prose or verse. 
Some prosé may approach towards verse, as 
oratory, and therefore a more studied exhibition 
of the media may be proper; and some verse 
may border more on mere narrative, and there 
the style should be simpler. But the great 
thing in poetry is, guocunque modo, to effect a 
unity of impression upon the whole; and a too 
great fulness and profusion of point in the parts 
will prevent this. Who can read with pleasure 
more than a hundred lines or so of Hudibras at 
one time? Each couplet or quatrain is so 
whole in itself, that you can’t connect them. 
There is no fusion,—just as it is in Seneca.” 


**T think nothing can be added to Milton's 
definition or rule of poetry,—that it ought to be 
simple, sensuous, and impassioned; that is to 
say, single in conception, abounding in sensible 
images, and informing them all with the spirit 
of the mind.” 

** T take unceasing delight in Chaucer. His 
manly cheerfulness is especially delicious to me 
in my old age. How exquisitely tender he is, 
and yet how perfectly free from the least touch 
of sickly melancholy or morbid drooping! The 
sympathy of the poet with the subjects of his 
poetry is particularly remarkable in Shakspeare 
and Chaucer; but what the first effects by a 
strong act of imagination and mental metamor- 
phosis, the last does without any effort, merely 
by the inborn kindly joyousness of his nature. 
How well we seem to know Chaucer! How 
absolutely nothing do we know of Shakspeare!” 


‘*Spenser’s Epithalamion is truly sublime ; 
and pray mark the swan-like movement of his 
exquisite Prothalamion. His attention to metre 
and rhythm is sometimes so extremely minute 
as to be painful even to my ear, and you know 
how highly I prize good versification.” 


“ Dryden’s genius was of that sort which 
catches fire by its own motion; his chariot 
wheels get hot by driving fast.” 

This is literally offering to our readers 
what Ben Jonson would have called a feast 
of poets; but every word uttered by Cole- 
ridge on this subject deserves to be treasured 
up as fine gold. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ Tales of my Neighbourhood, by the author of 
The Collegians.’.—The banks of the Shannon 
should be rich in legendary lore ; represen- 
tatives of every successive band of invaders, 
from Strongbow to William III., are located 
there in the midst of the native Irish, but pre- 
serving strongly-marked characteristics of their 
diiferent descent. Ruined castles of every age 
abound, bearing silent witness that war has 





more than once visited the valley of the river ; 
desolate abbeys attest the piety of their founders, 
and the fanaticism of their destroyers ; deserted 
houses and cottages, which the peasant shudders 
to pass even in daylight, suggest images of guilt, 
and its punishment, whose gloom is scarcely 
deepened by the terrors of superstition. The 
author of ‘'The Collegians’ has put his sickle 
into an abundant harvest ; we regret that his 
labours are not quite so productive as they 
might have been. The genuine traditions of 
the peasantry scarcely require to be worked up 
by a professional artist; they are true to nature 
even in their most wondrous incidents: the 
practised author is sure to spoil them, either 
by exaggerating them into absurdity, or soften- 
ing them into insipidity. A still more flagrant 
error is the union of several stories into one—a 
fault to which our author has shown himself 
sadly addicted, both in this work and in his pre- 
vious publications. Thus, the legend of the 
Barber of Bantry is disfigured by the introduc- 
tion of an English tradition, which could never 
have had place in Ireland. We have pointed 
out an error; it is but justice to add, that it is 
amply redeemed by merits of a superior order. 
Mr. Griffin has a thorough perception of the 
Irish character, both in its strength and its 
weakness: the conversations of his peasantry 
are true to the life, and every man who knows 
Ireland will imagine that the author is describ- 
ing some of his acquaintances. The descriptions 
of scenery are both graphic and accurate: few 
paintings in words display more skill than the 
description of Moynehan’s house and farm; 
M‘Clise ought to put it on canvas. 

* Professor Longfield on Commerce and Absen- 
teeism.’—'TVhe Dublin Professorship of Political 
Economy has already produced beneficial re- 
sults in Ireland, by abating the idle clamour 
for the legislative protection of manufactures 
by restrictions, bounties, and the rest of the 
cumbrous machinery devised by our ancestors, 
to effect nominal good and produce real evil. 
Dr. Longfield generally directs his attention to 
the refutation of popular and mischievous fal- 
lacies, and though his lectures consequently 
have less the appearance of a uniform system of 
economic science, they more directly call atten- 
tion to first principles. We were particularly 
pleased with the Lecture on Absenteeism, a 
subject on which the economists and their op- 
ponents seem to have run a race in devising 
fallacies. The professor’s object is to show 
that the apparent victory of the economists 
in the argument, was owing altogether to the 
futile nature of the objections raised by their 
adversaries; they asserted that absenteeism 
rendered the country poorer, because the pay- 
ment of rents to absentees required the expor- 
tation of money. To this the answer was de- 
cisive—“ These payments must be made in the 
products of domestic industry, and it is a matter 
of perfect indifference to the country, whether 
the landlord himself consumes his country’s 
manufactures, or exchanges them for foreign 
goods.’’ But there is another mode of viewing 
the question: the moral and political results of 
absenteeism, though in their nature different 
from economic, produce economic effects, whose 
importance is very ably shown by the lecturer. 

‘ Literary Fables from the Spanish of Yriarte, 
by Richard Andrews.’—‘ 4 Dictionary of 
Spanish Proverbs, by John Collins.'—Notwith- 
standing the present taste for compendiums, 
which profess to teach any given art or science 
in twenty pages, the public have somewhat per- 
versely turned from those briefest of instructors, 
proverbs, and have shown a special disregard 
for all fables, however wise the moral; and yet 
proverbs edified and directed our forefathers, 
and often searched deeply into the mysteries of 
the human heart, though with only half a dozen 
words; and fables, with their singing trees 
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and talking birds, and disputatious animals, 
sometimes contained treasures of sound and 
substantial wisdom. We hope the works before 
us may have such success as shall satisfy the 
publishers that we have spoken rashly on 
this subject, for to us they have afforded both 
amusement and instruction. We shall give a 
specimen or two from Yriarte. 


The Frogs and the Bulrushes. 


Where Tagus rolls his golden flood, 

A frog, of small experience, stood 
Praising the rushes growing there, 

How strong, and smooth, and green, they were ! 
It chanced, just then, a wind there blew, 
That snapped the tallest rush in two: 
The frog’s wise mother hopped up to it, 
And called her son to come and view it. 
* You see,’ she said, ‘ how wrong it is 

To judge from outward qualities : 
Without, ’tis round and smooth enough, 
Within, all emptiness and puff.’ 


If this sage frog had read some rhymes 
Which pass for poems in our times, 
1 know not how she could express, 
In better terms, their worthlessness. 


_—_— 


The Oilman'’s Ass. 


A certain ass, whose daily toil 

A man employed, who dealt in oil, 

Bearing a load not over light, 

Had reached his home one es night ; 
Right glad to know his work was done, 
Straight to his stall he made a run, 

Never observed the door was barred, 

And struck his head a blow so hard, 

That, st d, and frigh d with the wound, 
He fell half lifeless to the ground. 

« Unhappy me!’ he cried, ‘ good lack ! 

With all this oil upon my back, 

How hard it is, I am not able 

To have one light within my stable "’ 





I fear this tale may give offence 
To some, who no sort of expense 
Of time, and cash, and labour heed, 
In buying books they never read. 


* Abeel’s Residence in China.—The author of 
this work was a missionary sent from America 
to south-eastern Asia, to collect information re- 
specting the religious state of China and the 
Eastern Archipelago. He has not added much 
to our store of knowledge—indeed, in almost 
every important point he was anticipated by 
Gutzlaff; to whose work that before us is far 
inferior, both in extent and value of material. 
We regret, also, to find Mr. Abeel’s journal re- 
plete with passages dictated by a narrow secta- 
rian spirit. 

‘ Narrative of a Residence in South Africa, by 
Thomas Pringle ;’ 2nd edit.—The call for a se- 
cond edition is a proof that the opinion we ex- 
pressed of this work has been justified by the 
approbation of the public. Since then, short as 
the period has been, the melancholy duty has 
devolved on us of announcing the death of the 
amiable writer ; and the volume before us is in- 
troduced by a brief memoir, written by Mr. Jo- 
siah Conder. It is in consequence of the omis- 
sion of the poems in the present edition that the 
title has been changed. 


* Rhymes for my Children, by a Mother.’— 
Many of the vignettes which illustrate these 
rhymes, are so pretty and so well executed, that 
we were predisposed to speak well of the book ; 
the rhymes, too, are on good useful subjects, 
but we have had the same sort of thing done 
better (by Mary Howitt, for instance, in her 
inimitable ‘Sketches of Natural History’): 
and we are all the more willing to say this, 
because the Mother (not ours, as we gratefully 
remember) writes a preface far too utilitarian 
for our taste—thinks the wonders of the steam- 
engine better for the young mind, than ‘ Beauty 
andthe Beast,’ and ‘ Mother Hubbard,’ and would 
give us proper plodding rhymes about the tea- 
tree, &c. to supersede what Hartley Coleridge so 
well calls “that spirited dithyrambic,” ‘ Ride a 
cock-horse.’ At this rate, we shall have no 
children left. 





LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
GERMANY.—By O. L. B. WOLFF, L.L.D. 
[Continued from page 355.]} 


Tuere were two men in Germany who 
had great influence, but rather upon the prin- 
cipal members of the romantic school, than 
upon the nation: I mean Scnetiine, the 
famous philosopher, and Giérres, the politi- 
cian. I shall speak of the former only so far 
as he was connected with the Schlegels and their 
friends, (for this is not the place wherein to 
penetrate the depths of his philosophy). He 
lived at Jena, where he was Professor Extraor- 
dinary of Philosophy, and a scholar of Fichte, 
whose antagonist he became, inasmuch as he 
created a new philosophical system in opposition 
to his master’s. He wrote some poems under 
the name of ‘ Bonaventure,’ which are to be 
found in Schlegel and Tieck’s * Musenalmanach,’ 
and furnished philosophical ideas to the romantic 
poets. As the head of a philosophical school, he 
enjoys his old historical fame, but has been silent 
since 1813, though he still promises from year to 
year, a new-modelled promulgation of his system. 
Hegel dethroned him, but died before him ; and 
when Hegel’s chair at the Berlin University was 
offered to him, he rejected it with disdain. He 
is aman of great genius—perhaps too much of 
a poet for a philosopher; but he had formerly 
great influence upon the sciences in Germany, 
as the founder of a new system of philosophical 
pantheism. Schelling was born on the 27th of 
January, 1775, at Leonberg, and lives as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, &c. at Munich. 

Gorres, also Professor at Munich, was born at 
Coblentz, the 25th January, 1776, and is famous, 
in more than one sense of the word, as one of 
the patriots and political writers of Germany 
during the tyranny of Napoleon, and the com- 
monly so called Holy War, and as being the 
main stay of the Catholic Propaganda. He lent 
his support to the romantic school by esthetical 
and philosophical inquiries, and by his profound 
studies of ancient German literature. He is, 
besides, a man of great talent and deep know- 
ledge ; but in political and religious matters a 
weathercock. His literary studies, particularly 
his work on the popular national works, (* Die 
Deutschen Volksbiicher,’) and his collection of 
German national songs, (‘ Altdeutsche Volks-und 
Meisterlieder,’) will be held in great esteem so 
long as this branch of national literature shall 
be cultivated in Germany. 

Amongst the other adherents of the romantic 
school, Lupwicg Acuim von Arnim and CLEMENS 
Brentano, are to be considered as the most 
gifted. They are commonly mentioned together, 
because they were intimate friends, and pre- 
pared and published in conjunction that collec- 
tion of popular national songs, ‘Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn,’ which has long been, and is still, 
a favourite with both young and old. There is 
a picture in the title-page of this work of a boy 
blowing the horn—(and with the hunting-horn 
many of our fairy tales are combined)—whence 
its title is derived. I agree cordially in what 
Heine says of this work: “I cannot enough 
praise this book : it contains the sweetest blossoms 
of German genius ; and he who wishes to become 
acquainted with the German people, and con- 
sider them on the favourable side, must read 
these popular songs. There is a singular charm 
inthem. The attempt of the artificial poets to 
imitate those productions of nature, is like our 
endeavour to make artificial mineral water; the 
chemists, it is true, have discovered the ingre- 
dients of which it is composed, but the indis- 
soluble elemental power of nature escapes us. 
We feel in these songs the heart-throbs of the 
German nation. Here the German anger beats 
the drum—here the German mockery whistles— 
here kisses German love. Here the genuine Gers 





man wine and the genuine German tear drop in 
pearls ; and the latter is sometimes far more pre. 
cious than the former: there is much iron and 
salt in it. What a naiveté in fidelity—in inf. 
delity what honesty!” Let me add, that there 
is in them a poetry fresh from the heart, which 
God alone can give ; and that our best modern 
poets, from Goethe to Heine himself, have studied 
them with the same devotion as a Greek his 
Ifomer, or an Italian his Tasso and Dante. To 
Herder belongs the glory of having awakened 
the love for these songs amongst our higher 
classes ; and equal praise must be given to Arnim 
and Brentano, for they brought our own national 
long-hidden treasures to light, and invited all 
Germany to enjoy them as a public good, acces. 
sible to all—old and young, high and low. 
Ludwig Achim von Arnim, one of the editors 
of this precious collection,—a poet whose muse 
was caprice, (as the same Heine wittily, but 
justly, observes,) was born on the 26th January, 
1781, at Berlin, or, according to others, in 1775, 
at Behrwalde. He studied medicine and natural 
philosophy at Gottingen, where he became Doctor 
of Medicine, and lived afterwards at Heidelberg 
with his friend Brentano, whose sister Bettina 
he married some years afterwards. He then 
dwelt alternately at Berlin, and on his estate at 
Wiepersdorf. An apoplectic fit ended his life 
unexpectedly on the 20th January, 1831. He 
was a man of great originality and remarkable 
talent ; but though an adherent of the romantic 
school, he went his own way, and is not so well 
known in Germany as his works really deserve, 
In some degree he neglects form ; but his ima- 
gination, on the other hand, is restless, and always 
new, though whimsical and odd. Everything 
which falls into his hands acquires another shape, 
other colours than it really possesses. His cha. 
racters are borrowed from life, but they move 
in a new world, which has some resemblance 
to reality, but is not it. This is the principal 
fault of his conceptions, and, in my opinion, 
the reason why they did not please the nation. 
They did not want life, though the life they pos- 
sess is a peculiar one, but they wanted reality 
and poetical truth ; such things, such characters, 
were not to be found anywhere—nay, they were 
even impossible, and appeared as such to the 
boldest fancy. We have novels, tragedies, and 
tales by Arnim ; but they are known by very few, 
except the literary men whose duty it is in Get- 
many to know all ; and there are still fewer who 
like them, though every one must certainly be 
of opinion that their author is a genial poet. But 
Arnim, it must be admitted, is not happy in his 
conceptions—another reason why he has been 80 
soon neglected. His heroes and heroines are not 
fresh, not blooming, though strong and remark- 
able; their features are not natural; there 1s 
always something distorted and affected in their 
figures as well asin their actions; they therefore 
never speak to the heart. Arnim’s best and richs 
est work is, in my opinion, his novel, * Armuth, 
Reichthum, Schuld, und Busse der Griifin Do- 
lores,’ (Poverty, Wealth, Guilt, and Expiation 
of Countess Dolores,) as it comes the nearest to 
reality ; but, although it contains some excel- 
lent scenes and episodes, all its characters labour 
under the want already mentioned ; and we feel 
no interest for the principal persons of the work. 
It is nature which we miss, and nothing can 
make up for its absence ; neithera well-contrived 
plot, nor the originality of the actors, or the re- 
fined sallies ofimagination. It is the same with 
all his other works as well as with his concep- 
tions in verse: they do not come fresh from the 
heart, but are led through the labyrinths and 
abysses of a whimsical fancy, before they ate 
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presented tothe reader. ‘ Halle und Jerusalem, 
Studentenspiel und Pilgerabentheuer,’ (Halle 
and Jerusalem, Student's Play and Pilgrim's 
Adventures,) appears to me his richest and most 
successful dramatic poem ; for, notwithstanding 
these faults, it contains a world of sweet and 
profound ideas—it is a treasury of tenderness 
and fancy. I wish that Arnim’s poetical works 
were translated into English, for there is a cer- 
tain fantastic turn of mind in them, which, I 
believe, would be highly relished. 

Ciemens Brentano. the Castor or Pollux of 
Von Arnim, was born at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
in 1777. He studied at Jena, and, by turns, 
lived in that city, in his native place, and in 
Berlin, Vienna, and Heidelberg. He married, 
in 1805, the poetess, Sophie Mereau, after her 
divorce from her first husband ; but their union 
did not last long, for she died the next year 
in childbed. Discontented with himself and 
with the world, he retired, in 1818, to the monas- 
tery of Dulmen, and after other wanderings went 
to Rome, where, in 1822, he became an active 
member of the Propaganda. He returned, in 
later days, to Frankfurt, where he resides in 
total seclusion. His first essays appeared under 
the name of * Maria,’ and attracted the attention 
of the literary world, particularly his novel 
* Godwin, oder das Steinerne Bild der Mutter,’ 
(Godwin, or the Statue of the Mother). This 
is, indeed, an original work, in more than one 
respect: in the first volume the poet, Maria, 
relates the life of the hero; and in the second, 
the hero, Godwin, relates the life and death of 
the poet Maria. It contains beautiful scenes, 
and, some excellent songs, and the whole is full 
of poetical life ; but the author wants clearness, 
and under the influence of the romantic school, 
to which he belongs, feels himself unable to bring 
the different opposed elements of a rich but un- 
developed world into harmony with each other. 
It was the same with his next works, principally 
dramatic, * Die lustigen Musikanten,’ (The 


Merry Musicians,) * Ponce de Leon,’ a comedy, 
and others. They are not without fire, wit, and 
fancy; but the author cannot get rid of himself 
and of his confusedness, and by this he wearies 


the reader without satisfying him. His * Der 
Philister vor in und nach der Geschichte,’ (The 
Philistre before, in, and after History+), is full 
of liveliness and pleasant fancy: it appeared in 
1811, but has, if I mistake not, been prohibited, 
and is now exceedingly rare. Brentano never 
fulfilled the expectations he excited on his first 
appearance ; and even his best drama, ‘ Die 
Griindung Prags,’ (The Foundation of Prague.) 
though remarkable for some beautiful and highly 
poetical scenes, is as much an evidence of the 
unsettled state of his mind, as all his other 
poems. Amongst his smaller tales may be found 
some of great merit, full of nature and truth, 
particularly * Die Geschichte vom braven Casper! 
und der schénen Nannerl,’ (The History of the 
brave Caspar and pretty Nan). It cannot but 
he regretted, that so eminent and original a man 
took such a wrong path; for he deserves the 
sincerest thanks of our nation for the pains he 
took in collecting the songs of the Wunderhorn, 
as well as for the revival of a very fine old Ger- 
man tale, * Der Goldfaden,’ (The golden Thread, ) 
originally written hy George Wickram, and for 
other similar patriotic endeavours. 

These were the principal leaders and sup- 
porters of the romantic school; its other adhe- 
tents are now almost forgotten, or, for the most 





+ The word Philister plays a great part in the cant 
of our young academical friends; it means every one 
who is no student, their professors excepted, and hence 
has become an epithet for a prosaic, tedious and awk- 
ward fellow. It is derived from the bad Latin word 
balistarius, (the French bélitre,) not from the Phi- 
listines of the Bible, as some persons suppose. A 
Pretty song of Langbein’s, which begins ‘ Wisst ihr 
was ein Philister heisst,’ (Do you know what one calls 
a Philister?) paints the man to the life: Brentano’s 
Satire is more general. 





part, not worth naming. It will be easily be- 
lieved that they found obstinate antagonists ; 
and the more so as they themselves spared their 
enemies no humiliation or mortification, and 
attacked them with unrelenting severity. Old 
Voss was their sincerest and noblest—Kotzebue 
their wittiest, but not their fairest, adversary. 
But that part of their principle which was good 
prevailed, as it will always do, and, as I said 
before, opened new and beautiful fields of Ger- 
man poetry, for all our later poets may be said 
to belong, more or less, to the romantic school. 
Before I turn to them, I must glance over the 
state of Germany at the end of the first period 
of the reign of Romanticism, in order to give the 
reader a clue by which he may unravel more 
than one singular phenomenon of the later times. 

The tyranny of Napoleon pressed hard upon 
my poor country, and menaced it with the total 
extinction of its national spirit. Deeply was 
his yoke felt, and a party was formed in secret 
against the usurper and his minister. Our literary 
men were ‘not the last who joined it, for the 
German Muses, too proud to praise the foreign 
conqueror, wore his chains with indignant silence. 
They were silent, but they garnered up their 
stores against better times. At last the signal 
of liberty was given ; the glorious moment came, 
and an universal inspiration animated every 
heart. Every power was united in the same 
holy purpose; every discord disappeared ; and 
the ground whence poetry sprung at that time, 
was the richest and worthiest of soils, for the 
seeds of every noble feeling of humanity, faith, 
and love, had been sown in consecrated earth, 
and the plant sprung up a noble one, nourished 
by the blood which had been joyfully shed for 
the sake of liberty. All classes joined heart and 
hand; princes and subjects were but one—one 
nation—one Germany ; our pocts wielded both 
a sword of iron, and the weapon of song. The 
struggle ended gloriously ; the inspiration was a 
lasting one in many, for it was nobly based : but 
discontent too soon began to brood over the 
hearts of the people; when aristocracy was seen 
once more to lift its head, a fecling that the sons 
of the citizens had only sacrificed their lives, and 
shed their precious blood, to rescue for the sons 
of the nobility those privileges which Napoleon 
had crushed, spread like a secret poison among 
the multitude. Things were not quite so bad as 
the people believed; for, it was not the Emperor 
of France, but the wheel of time, which had ori- 
ginally crushed down the prerogatives of feu- 
dality ; it was single cases of injustice, and a total 
neglect of the rights and merits of citizens, and 
yet more disappointed hopes and expectations, 


that engendered contrivances, the tendency of 


which was to alter the order of things, even by 
violence, if necessary. Many young men, who 
had fought in the holy war, had returned to 
the universities, and had brought back with them 
their patriotism in all its youthful vigour. Dis- 
satisfied with the results of their devotion to the 
cause of their country, they felt themselves strong 
enough to attain, by their own help, what they 
desired and asked. The so-called demagogi- 
schen Umtriebe (demagogical conspiracies,) were 
formed, and a violent re-action was the unavoid- 
able consequence of their establishment. Kot- 
zebue fell by the hand of a fanatic youth, who 
was one of these juvenile patriots, and a severe 
persecution began, which has recently been re- 
newed for the third time; since, for the third 
time, fostered by the spirit of the time, and the 
events of the “Three Days,” such conspiracies 
have been formed. The war of ideas begun as 
soon as the war against the usurper had ceased, 
and all Germany was divided into two parties, 
the aristocratic, and the liberal. I must repeat, 
that in general it is ideas and systems which are 
warring together, and not persons, for even the 
truest and most faithful diberals desire a quiet but 
sure reformation, not a revolution ; and, assured- 





ly, sooner or later, both parties will meet in recon- 
ciliation half way, guided by reason and justice. 

But this time, so eagerly to be desired, is not 
yet come; and perhaps many another bitter 
and melancholy year must pass before it brings 
us its blessings. The struggle is still going on, 
and exerts its influence also upon Poetry, to her 
serious damage ; for our politicians make use of 
her as of a weapon, and a great many lyric poems 
which have appeared of late years, have a political 
tendency. It is not a poet’s vocation to augment 
the hatred of parties, so long as the sacred cause 
of humanity is not endangered by them: Lucan 
sung the Pharsalian battle when the civil war, of 
which it had been the result, was ended, and his- 
tory had passed her judgment upon the merits 
of the cause. 

Amongst the poets who distinguished them- 
selves during the holy war, and even afterwards, 
by glorifying the blessings of freedom, with a 
pure heart and a really patriotic love of their 
nation, the following are to be considered as the 
greatest and most successful :—Theodor Kérner, 
Max von Schenkendorf, Moritz Arndt, Friedrich 
Riickert, Ludwig Uhland, Friedrich de la Motte 
Fouqué, &c.; but as most of them are still alive, 
and as, on the other hand, many younger writers 
have sprung up since that period, who have ac- 
quired a high poetical reputation, I believe it 
will be best for me to quit the path which I have 
hitherto pursued, and instead of enumerating 
one distinguished name after another, to give the 
reader a short survey of what has been performed 
in the different branches of German poetry in 
the course of the last twenty years. I shall, 
however, continue to dwell at length upon those 
whose eminent talents deserve it, and to pass by 
the host of minor poets, (their name is Legion,) 
merely mentioning those who have distinguished 
themselves more or less, but cannot be consi- 
dered as stars of the first order. 

To begin with Lyric Poetry. It has been 
considered as dividing itself into three grand 
branches, which appear likely to remain un- 
changed. The first of these was created by 
Goethe, whose manner I have already charac- 
terized. He had few imitators worthy of their 
model; but simplicity, nature, and truth, have 
been considered as the most necessary requisites 
of genuine lyrical powers, since his appearance ; 
and it is tohim, and to him alone, that Germany 
is indebted for an innovation, which has had the 
greatest and happiest influence. 

At the head of the second branch, which 
is even more nationally German, stands Lup- 
wic Untanp, praiseworthy not only for his 
excellent works, but also for the purity of his 
heart and character. If a stranger were to 
ask me, who is the most noble-minded, most 
patriotic, virtuous, and sincere public man in 
Germany, I should certainly answer, without 
the least deliberation, Ludwig Uhland, of Wiir- 
temberg! He was born at Tiibingen, on the 
26th of April 1787; studied the law at the uni- 
versity of his native town, took the degree of 
Doctor in 1810, and, since 1812, has continued 
the practice of law at Stuttgart, where he was 
elected a member of the Chamber (Diet) of 
Wiirtemberg in 1819. In 1829 he became 
Professor of German literature at the University 
of Tiibingen, a situation which he gave up, be- 
cause it hindered his second election in 1833 ; 
preferring to be one of the deputies rather than 
a member of the university. 

Uhland has written very little. A collection 
of poems, which has gone through seven editions 
since 1815, (a very rare thing with us,) two tra- 
gedies, * Ernst von Schwaben,’ and ‘ Ludwig der 
Baier,’ and some literary treatises, are all that 
he has published. His songs and ballads have 
made him the favourite of both sexes of all ages 
in his country. Here the German national 
character is to be found in its fullest truth and 
entireness. Uhland never paints the feelings of 
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others as if they were his own; in all his works 
he writes from his own heart; and he is so na- 
tural, that every reader appears to recognize, in 
his works, his own, and, what is still more, his 
noblest sentiments. There is so much delicacy, 
united with the greatest dignity, and the most 
heartfelt glow of noble passions in his poems, 
that it seems impossible to separate the poet 
from the man. A rich, but calm (and, therefore, 
always victorious) imagination ; a profound and 
lively conception of all that is beautiful, which 
feels an innocent childlike joy at the same time 
that it is conscious of the mind that reigns over 
the universe, and bows itself in adoration before 
it, fascination of style, graceful images, a perpe- 
tual good-nature, whether in earnest or in jest, a 
deep love of his Fatherland—all these precious 
qualities form the solid and unchangit 
out of which the poetical conceptions of Uhland 
unfold themselves. Over all is spread an air of 
antique tranquillity, and a rare simplicity, which 
needs no outward ornaments. His eye wanders 
from heaven to earth; it penetrates into the re- 
cesses of the human heart, and the wonders of 
nature do not escape it; and his muse brings 
back with her, from all these flights, the richest 
treasures, of which the pure-hearted poct avails 
himself, to show the greatness of God and the 
nobility of the human mind in all their splen- 
dour. I could write of him through whole pages, 
and yet not praise him thoroughly to my own 
satisfaction, for his patriotism, his love of man- 
kind, his noble nature, and all the beautiful 
qualities of his character. Never has a man 
been so universally loved and revered in Ger- 
many; and J never read or heard his name 
mentioned without demonstrations of respect, 
and declarations of sincerest affection. 

Our younger lyrical poets, particularly those 
of the south of Germany, formed themselves in 
general, with more or less success, upon Uhland, 
while those of the north either went their own 
way, or united his and Goethe’s manner. 
Amongst the former must be mentioned Gustav 
Scuwas, eminent for his ballads, (he was born 
the 19th of January, 1795, at Stuttgart, lives 
there as Professor at the college, and is, with 
Chamisso, of whom I shall presently speak more 
at length,) the editor of the German * Almanach 
of the Muses’; Justinus Kerner, physician in 
Weinsberg, born at Ludwigsburg, in 1786, famous 
for his belief in visions, which he set forth in a 
remarkable hook, * Die Seherin von Prevorst’ ; 
Nicotraus Lenav, a pseudonymous author, by 
birth a Hungarian; Awnastasivs Griin, also a 
pseudonymous poet, perhaps the same with the 
author of the * Rambles of a poet of Vienna,’ 
(Spaziergiinge cines Wiener Poeten); Epnvarp 
Dv iter, editorof the‘ Phenix’ Journal,at Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main ; Lupwie Becustew, librarian 
of the Duke of Meiningen; the brothers Pritzer, 
at Stuttgart; Henaiptre OTTeNnEIMFR,a young 
lady of high talents at Regensburg (Ratisbon) ; 
N. Zimmermann, Ke. 
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Frrepricn Rickert is thoroughly original: 
a minstrel whose lyre has as many strings as his 
heart is full of noble and tender feelings, and his 
language rich in happy new-created words. He 
was born, in 1789, at Schweinfurt; studied at 
Jena, and was promoted to the chair as Privat- 


docent in 1811. After which he retired into 
private life, and was, from 1815 to 1817, occu- 
pied as editor of the ‘ Morgenblatt,’ at Stuttgart, 
which he gave up to travel in Italy. On his re- 
turn he lived for some time at Coburg, and was 
afterwards (in 1826) appointed Professor of 
oriental literature at the University of Erlangen, 
where he is still residing. He published his first 
poems under the name of Freimund Raimar; 
they appeared in 1814 and 1815, and had alto- 
gether a patriotic and political tendency: his 
German songs were undoubtedly the most power- 
ful of all which appeared at that period, and re- 
markable as much for their genuine feeling,as the 





bitter sarcasms with which they persecuted the 
common enemy. A rich and glowing imagina- 
tion, brilliancy of wit, melody of versification— 
rare mastery over language, and the sincerest and 
deepest feelings, unite in his poems. As a poet, 
he may well be compared to a blooming tree, 
which scatters its blossoms in showers. There is 
a captivating delicacy in all his verses, by which 
the heart is won at the first moment; but this 
impression is not transient, as the most elevated 
and noblest thoughts alternate continually with 
the most innocent and tender feelings, as well as 
with surprising flashes of wit and agreeable con- 
ceits. A new collection of Riickert’s lyrical 
poems appeared lately, and has been welcomed 
with love and veneration by his countrymen. 
In this he shows himself as the true poet of love, 
for it is his own love story that he tells us in his 
songs: a greater sweetness and softness is rarely 
to he found ; it is the same spirit which pervades 
Coleridgze’s beautiful * Genevieve, which reigns 
over ail these little effusions of the tenderest 
heart, to which the pure and deep piety of their 
wuthor gives a triple worth. Riickert is not so 
great as Uhland, in more than one respect: he 
is what we call in Germany only a subjective 
poet; his feelings are the only source of his 
songs; but in his own manner he possesses great 
and varied power, for, though prodigal, he only 
gives from his superfluity. 

Riickert has also distinguished himself as a 
very learned Orientalist ; his translations 
some specimens of Hindoo poetry, have almost 
the flexibility, richness, and suppleness of the 
natural German tongue, under the hand of such 
2 master. He invented forms of words, and 
found out rhymes, which fifty vears ago would 
have been deemed impossible. 

Witnetm Miirer, the poet of the modern 
Greeks,—snatched away in the prime of life, to 
the grief of his friends; a man who, for the 
purity of his heart and the kindness of his dis- 
position, was loved as an innocent child.—may 
be considered as an intermediate link between 
Goethe and Uhland. He was born at Dessau, 
on the 7th of October, 1795 ; studied philology 
and history at Berlin, and aiterwards served as 
volunteer in the Prussian army during the war 
against Napoleon. When the peace was con- 
cluded, he returned to his studies, and was sub- 
sequently appointed teacher at the college of his 
native town, and librarian of the Duke of Dessau. 
A disease of the heart put an end to his life on the 
Ist of Oct. 1827. He was a man of great learning, 
and one of our liveliest and most successful lyric 
poets; and his wine songs, which bear a strong 
resemblance to those by the father of the vaude- 
ville, the old French miller Olivier Basselin, are 
still sung by young and old. All his poetry is 
distinguished by a rare heartiness and sincerity 
of feeling, cheerful views of life, a rich and power- 
ful imagination, an intense love of nature, and 
the noblest passion for all that is right and good, 
expressed in language spirited and melodious. 
The first collection of his smaller poems ap- 
peared under the title of ‘ Gedichte eines reisen- 
den Waldhornisten, (Poems of a travelling 
Horn-player); it consists of love and drinking 
songs, and, for their freshness, was well received: 
but his Greek songs, which were published in 
small pamphlets from 1821 till 1824, made a 
deeper impression; for never before had the 
cause of the then unfortunate sons of Hellas 
been pleaded with such power and passion, and 
in such noble language. Amongst them is an 
elegy on the death of Lord Byron, which ap- 
pears to me as one of the best productions 
of the German muse. Miiller’s last work is 
called * Lyrische Reisen und epigrammatische 
Spaziergiinge,’ (Lyrical Journeys and epigram- 
matic Rambles,) the first part of which includes 
songs written on his travels, not so sprightly as 
his earlier poems, but of a stronger passion; one, 
in particular, entitled * Vineta,’ is full of beauty 
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and pathos. It is the voice of a spirit, who 
sends his melodious and melancholy complaint, 
accompanied by the strains of his heavenly lyre, 
from beneath the waves. It is founded on a 
popular tradition, that the once flourishing town 
Vineta, on the coast of Pomerania, was entirely 
covered by the sea, and that sometimes, on very 
quiet and clear evenings, the fishermen see its 
towers shining and hear the bells ringing beneath 
the waters, and are filled, by the sound, with 
such an invincible longing. that they cannot 
ever afterwards refrain from returning again and 
again to that place where they heard it first, 
Miiller has also written some novels, but 
they are not equal to his songs: there is too 
much mannerism, and too great an absence 
of probability in them. But his work on Rome 
and its inhabitants, and his Introduction to 
Homer, are excellent ; the latter has, I think, 
been translated into English,—if not, it fully de. 
serves to be. <A collection of Italian popular 
songs, which he begun, has been finished and 
published by the author of this sketch, who loved 
the man as sincerely as he admired the poet. 
Avecerert von Cuamisso, (whose full name is 
Louis Charles Adelaide de Chamisso de Bon- 
court,) a Frenchman by birth, may undoubtedly 
be considered the chief of the poets of North 
Germany. Ie was born at the castle of Bon- 
court, in Champaign, on the 27th of January 
1781. Lie was compelled, when very young, by 
the French revolution, to leave his country; 
went to Berlin, where, in the year 1798, he en. 
tered the king’s service as page, and, two years 
later, obtained a lieutenancy in Gitz’s regi- 
ment. Having, in the year 1808, given this 
up, he returned to France, where, in 1810, he 
became, for a short time, Professor at the Ly. 
ceum of Napoleonville. But this situation did 
not his taste: he therefore returned to 
Berlin, and zealously engeged in the study of 
physics and botany. From 1815 to 1818, Cha- 
misso accompanied the Russian Captain, Otto 
von Kotzebue, as naturalist, on a voyage round 
the world; and afterwards, in 1819, took up his 
residence at Berlin where he has resided ever 
since, and is become altogether German in his 
character, as well as in his poetry, which was 
written in our language. Tis first production 
was a tale, which De la Motte Fouqué introduced 
to the world; it relates the fate of a man, Peter 
Schlemil, who has lost his shadow, and being, 
therefore, outcast by the world, seeks his happi- 
ness in a higher and more spiritual life. Its 
deep meaning. and the very agreeable and 
fanciful manner in which it was told, won the 
hearts of all readers; it has been translated 
into English, French, Dutch, and Spanish, and 
still remains a favourite in Germany. In 1831 a 
collection of Chamisso’s lyrical poems appeared, 
and Germany soon learned to honour him as one 
of its first living poets. An impressive serious- 
ness, as of one wounded by the follies of the 
world, prevails in his songs; with a mighty and 
harmonious voice, he utters his passionate love 
of liberty, justice, and truth,—changing at times 
its tone, and attacking the vanities of men with 
bitter and sarcastic ridicule. But softer feelings 
have a place in his breast, and his muse loves to 
dwell upon the happiness of domestic life, and 
to praise the sweeter affections of the soul. It 
is astonishing what a command Chamisso pos- 
sesses over our language ; no one has employed 
the terze rime of the Italians in our literature 
with such success; his ‘Salas y Gomez’ is a 
masterpiece in every respect. He has only one 
fault, and this fault must be referred to his 
French origin ; he is too eager after effect, par- 
ticularly in his epic poems, and often therefore 
selects subjects which are more fit for a melo- 
drama, than a simple German poem: it seems 
as if his complete mastery over the mechanical 
difficulties of his art, sometimes led him too far 
in his choice of subject, This and a somewhat 
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aristocratic tendency, though of a high and en- 
nobling character, (and Chamisso is noble mind- 
ed in everything,) hinder his poetical productions 
from becoming so popular as they really deserve. 
It must not be forgotten that Chamisso is also 
very distinguished as a naturalist. He is at 
present occupied on a narrative of his travels, 
which includes his autobiography, and will, un- 
doubtedly, be received by his adopted country as 
a very valuable and precious gift. 
The last and newest direction which our lyrical 
poetry has received, and this only very lately, 
has been from the hand of Heinricu Heine, 
who, in a sort of voluntary exile, and not long 
since, chose Paris for his residence, in which 
city he lives, equally dividing his time between 
German poetry and French journalism. He 
was born at Diisseldorf, in 1797, and received a 
very careful education. The events of his youth 


tion, and sometimes a rare sweetness and deli- 
cacy of feeling ; his wit is brilliant and striking 
—his style as melodious as a fairy song: but, 
notwithstanding all these eminent qualities, he 
wants one thing, which want assuredly hinders 
him from being considered as the first poet of 
the new era, or even as the leading star of his 
party, and this is mental chastity ; for he cares 
not by what means he attains his poetical aims. 
His conceptions have nothing which elevates the 
mind, for he always displays himself at variance 
with the world, and considers his various talents 
not as the virgin attendants of his muse, but as 
the fettered slaves of his scorn. 
much contempt for his enemies, that he is not 
ashamed to show himself as impudent as they 

Thus, for instance, in the following verses, 
addressed to a certain class of his readers, he 


He feels so 


































































































































































































He was more fortunate with two tragedies and 
lyrical intermezzo, published two years later, an 

















the aristocracy, went to Paris, whence, from time 
to time, he sends his books, each of them an 
open manifesto of democratism, to Germany. 
His principal works are—‘ Gedichte,’ (Poems,) 






































(the above-mentioned tragedies,) * Reisebilder,’ 
‘Franzisische Zustiinde,’ (Sketches of the State 
of France after the July Revolution,) ‘ Buch der 
Lieder,’ (Book of Songs,)* Zur Geschichte der 
neuesten deutschen Literatur,’ (On modern 
German Literature,) ‘ Der Salon,’ (The Salon). 
As a lyrical poet he opened a new path; his 
humour was the basis of his songs,}—himself 
the hero; but instead of showing himself puri- 
fed and ennobled by his muse, he has been, 
on the contrary, too apt to represent his charac- 
ter with all the weakness, the scorn, the mockery, 
and the discontentedness, which are peculiar to 
the age we live in, though always in strongest 
opposition to the spirit of the time, if we look 
forward to a new era, in which nature and truth 
will and must be the leading principles. It 
cannot be denied, that Goethe closed one period, 
and the following one opened with Heine; but 
Heine is not the creator of this new system, he 
8 only the destroyer of the prejudices of the 
past. He is, nevertheless, undoubtedly a great 
poet_till now, the greatest amongst those of the 
tising generation, for he possesses a fine imagina- 





































































































































































































+ The reader is referred to the explanation of the 
sense in which Germans use the word Aumour (Humor), 
vhich 1 gave heretofore. 























—namely, the triumph and fall of Napoleon— 
exerted a strong and lasting influence upon his 
poetical mind, and very early directed his atten- 
tion to the wonders of history. Having been 
destined for commerce, he was sent to Hamburg, 
in which opulent city his uncle is one of the 
principal bankers. But the young poet’s mind 
found no pleasure in being busied with money 
and figures, and, at last, he obtained permission 
to give up trade, and enter upon the study of 
the law at Géttingen, Bonn, and Berlin. A 
collection of his smaller poems, juvenile essays, 
appeared in 1822, but was not very successful. 


weapon for the gratification of his love or his 
received with general applause, as also were his 
‘Reisebilder,’ ( Pictures of Travels,) for there was 
something new, fresh, and entirely original in his 
manner, which had hitherto been almost unknown | tacking Heine and his friend Immermann, in 
in Germany. When he had finished his studies, 
and taken his degree as Doctor utriusque juris, | in a pungent and bitter strain, and accused his 
he returned to Hamburg, but soon changed 
his residence to Munich, where he took an | of his wit, of an abominable crime. This auda- 
active part in the editing of a political journal, | cious sword-player’s trick (for such it is—a sept- 
in conjunction with the well-known publicist | dena against Count Platen’s paroli,) greatly in- 
Murhard. During this time he visited England | creased the number of Heine’s enemies in Ger- 
and the north of Italy, and returned afterwards 
to Hamburg, in the vicinity of which, at Wands- 
beck, he spent some time in quiet retirement, | than report has declared him; I know him, by 
studying very earnestly the history of all possible : 
revolutions. The glorious days of July came; | ful friend, a sincere worshipper of all that is 
Heine, who had already shown himself as one really great and sublime, but, at the same time, 
of the steadiest and most powerful adversaries of 


is astonishing: he looks with the eyes of a his- 
‘Tragidien, mit einem Lyrischen Intermezzo,’ 


Selten habt Ibr mich verstanden, 
Selten auch verstand ich Euch ; 
Nur wenn wir im koth uns fanden, 
Da verstanden wir uns gleich. 


the dirt, we understood one another immediately.} 


It is in the same spirit that he often awakens 
the noblest feelings, and then ends the song or 
the period with a sarcastic sneer or ridiculous 
image, in which he holds up to scorn all he had 
said before, and turns his bitter mockery upon 
himself, as well as the object of his songs. 

As a satirist, Heine is powerful and energetic, 


a | but he is often too personal, and disdains no 


d 
hatred. This was particularly the case in his 
war against Count Platen, a skilful versifier, 
but a very insignificant poet, who began by at- 


two miserable dramatic satires. Heine retorted 


antagonist, with all the richness and malignity 


many, and threw dark shades upon his character 
as a man: but he is a thousand times better 


experience, to be a noble-minded man, a faith- 


an unrelenting enemy, and one too often led 
astray by his wounded—(I will not say vanity, 
it is nobler than this weakness of the mind)— 
self-esteem. His sharp-sightedness in politics 


torian and of a poet into the most intricate state 
questions, and hits the point at the first moment. 
The same happy talent is developed by him in 
his sketches on German literature, but, on the 
other hand, these are chargeable with a certain 
broad loquacity, which is peculiar to him, and to 
which, though it may be considered as the germ 
of his popularity, he abandons himself too often 
and too willingly. 

It is in these three paths that our latest lyrical 
poets have moved, and are still moving. The 
poets of the North of Germany adopted in gene- 
ral the manner of Goethe, (Schiller found very 
few disciples—Christian Schreiber is the best 
amongst them,) while those of the South follow- 
ed Uhland. The adherents of Heine in this 
way are, with few exceptions, mere imitators of 
his outward manner; and there is not one of 
these heart-broken, melancholy, and satirical 
minstrels, who has distinguished himself as a 
man of talent: they resemble him who took 
possession of the sword of a valiant knight, but 
had not the power to wield it. 

No kind of poetry has been so sedulously cul- 
tivated with us as lyric song. It would exceed 
all reasonable bounds of time and space, were I 
to give only a catalogue, with the briefest notices, 








{You understood me very rarely, and rarely I under- 
stood you; but when we found ourselves grovelling in 


sure of making their acquaintance to the private 
studies of such readers as desire a more thorough 
and more extensive knowledge of our literature, 
than I can aflord them in the limited boundaries 
of this sketch. 


[Jo be continued on the 13th June.) 





THE SWISS EXILE’S SONG. 

Day by day I weary, 
Listening to the waving palm, 

Here the sultry noon is dreary, 
Languid is the midnight’s calm ;— 

In my slumbers, thronging, 
Visions of my boyhood stand ; 

O! I am longing—longing 

For my far mountain land ! 


Here, at day’s declining, 
Over heaven the strange lights glow,— 
Is the star I loved still shining 
On the Jura’s crest of snow ? 
Oft when homewards turning, 
Once I blest the smile it wore— 
O! I am yearning—vearning 
To see that star once more! 
Sleeping by still rivers 
In the tangled woods all day— 
How my sick heart throbs and quivers, 
Haunted by some mountain lay ! 
Midst the branches twining 
Dreamy forest-sounds are borne, 
O! I am pining—pining 
To hear the Alpine horn! 
Midst the breath of spices, 
Fever thirst my heart consumes 
For the breeze that sweeps our ices, 
For the scent of mountain blooms. 
Eve o’er the sunbeams slanting, 
Languid clouds of perfume bears— 
O! Tam panting—panting 
For the pure Alpine airs. 
Still in streams I wander 
To the home by Zurich’s lake; 
Friendly eyes are clouded yonder 
For the mournful Exile’s sake. 
There is my fair girl, sighing, 
* Will the wanderer ever come ?” 
—And I am dying—dying 
Far from my Alpine home. 
J,R.C. 





HISTORIC SITES—No, III. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 

Iw the vast and splendid sweep which Philo- 
sophy takes over recorded time, from the won- 
drous memoranda registered in the earth in 
fossil forms, to the last social results of progressing 
reform, how many phenomena, influential on the 
destiny of man, arrest her attention as marked 
and prominent in their agency, though mistaken 
and misrepresented by shallow learning, or by 
interested prejudice! Among these, the monastic 
institution—the most picturesque and most sin- 
gular of the several elements of civilization, 
stands conspicuously forth. Commencing in the 
fourth century, and terminating (to all effective 
purpose) in the sixteenth, it has, during twelve 
hundred years, been an object of exaggerated 

praise, and of unmerited censure, without having 

been duly appreciated either in its causes or its 

effects, save by a gifted few, whose judgments 

have left scarcely any permanent traces on pub- 

lic opinion. 

Arising out of the wants of society—the result 


of a necessity over which individual volitions hold 
no control—the monastic institution, like many 
others, terminated, by its protracted conservation, 
in abuse. It began with a few only—men, whose 
timid nature and intellectual temperament led 
them to leave the scene of universal carnage 
during that epoch of transition, when a worn-out 





of them all; I must, therefore, leave the plea- 








and corrupted civilization was relapsing into 
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anarchy and barbarism, and when new races 
were founding empires upon the ruins of all that 
had once been morally grand, and physically 
powerful. Professing the new philosophy, 
founded by that Divine Reformer, whose agency 
was so human, they stole from the sanguinary 
contests between the feeble conservatives of Ju- 
piter, and the northern propagandists of a coarser, 
but honester, paganism ; and, flying alike from 
the worst despotism of the worst of the Cesars, 
and from the devastating persecution of the 
savage invaders, they escaped to deserts, where 
safety and nature invited to enjoyment and soli- 
cited meditation. Through the experience and 
example of a few cautious anchorets, the prac- 
tice became general; and men, called devout, 
but who represented philosophy as well as reli- 
gion, continued in greater numbers to separate 
themselves from the world, and to live by the 
culture of the earth and the labour of their 
hands. From the anchoretism of the desert, to 
the seclusion of the monastery, the step was 
short; and monkish communities, a solecism in 
language, though consequent in the logic of fact, 
afforded a new era in the history of the church. 
The usage seems to have rapidly spread through 
the east ; forthough, through the ravages ofthe Sa- 
racens, and the conquests of Mahomet, the history 
of the eastern and African churches is compa- 
ratively but little known, the multitude of mo- 
nasteries which flourished among the paradises 
of oriental solitude, is a fact incontestibly esta- 
blished. It was, however, in the west of Europe 
that monachism took the firmest root, and amal- 
gamated the most perfectly with the habits and 
institutions of the people, with whom it was in 
great esteem. In this, as in most other instances, 
the popular instinct was right ; for, while the 
institution continued among the Asiatics to be 
almost exclusively ascetic and religious in its 
objects, circumstances had prepared for its devo- 
tees in the west, functions of a more worldly, 
and, at the same time, a more useful character. 
The masses, accordingly, who most immediately 
participated in the good thus effected, were not 
slow to perceive the advantage, and to revere the 
knowledge of a class, which (placed between 
themselves and their military oppressors,) exer- 
cised a mysterious power over the feudal chief, 
directed by the closest sympathies with the miser- 
able vassal. Monachism also opened a gate to 
the ambition of the low-born, and a refuge from 
unremunerated toil to those of gentle disposition, 
or of a frail constitution; it met the wishes, 
and soothed the sufferings of the people, who 
continued steadily to adhere, as long as its 
agency remained an item in the inventory of 
popular wants. By the seventh century, monas- 
teries of both sexes abounded in England ; at 
first, as appendices to the episcopal see, and in 
immediate vicinity to the cathedral. Subse- 
quently, monachism acquired a separate, though 
dependent existence ; and, at length, a diver- 
gence of interests, and a rivality for power and 
for influence, placed the regular and the secular 
clergy in a position of nearly open hostility. 


While the “ busy meddling priest,” the feudal 
bishop, the warrior hierarch, the exacter of 
tithes, were regarded by the lower classes with 
fear and with aversion, the monks (themselves 
supported by endowments, or by voluntary contri- 
butions, ) fed, clothed, and cured the necessitous 
and the oppressed, and taught the industrious 
those arts by which society exists and is held 
together. While the dignitaries of the church 
shared the councils of kings, associated with no- 
bles, and joined with both in the plunder of the 
many, the monks were of the people and with 
the people, sharing their sentiments, sympathiz- 
ing with their sufferings, and associating with 
their pleasures. The secular clergy urged on 
their hearers the necessity of a holy life; the 
monks preached a penitent death; while the 


sinner” furnished a text which filled the coffers 
of the monastic houses, and proved that their 
inmates were deeply imbued with that knowing 
acquaintance with human nature, which men 
only acquire who live with men. Thus possessed 
of the secret of governing through their passions 
those with whom so little can be effected through 
their reason, they acquired that immense accu- 
mulated wealth which ultimately enabled them 
to withdraw from all subjection to their dio- 
cesan, and to surpass him in external splendour, 
as in moral and political influence. In 1514, the 
mitred abbots, who took their seats in the House 
of Lords, amounted to twenty-eight—while the 
bishops were but nineteen ; and their houses fur- 
nished not only the law courts with officers, but 
sent forth ambassadors abroad, and supplied men 
for the highest employments at home. Teachers, 
mediators, chroniclers of the past, and historians 
of their own times, they held the mastery over 
the minds, fame, and salvation of the people. 
Notwithstanding all that has been advanced 
concerning the ignorance and the idleness of 
some particular orders, it is clear that the insti- 
tution could not have gained its influence with 
the masses, nor could its members have obtained 
such weight with the governing classes, without 
the possession of some lever, with which to move 
the world: that lever was the monopoly of 
knowledge. Without pausing to estimate the 
precise nature of the learning possessed by the 
monks, it is clear that it gave them a decided 
advantage over the illiterate military corps, who 
disdained it. Whether they exerted their shar- 
pened intellects in deluding mankind, and cheat- 
ing them of their wealth, or in obtaining the 
administration of secular affairs, political and 
administrative, they were equally indebted to 
the monopoly of learning; and when, either in 
their benevolence, or their short-sightedness, they 
gave the key of knowledge to the laity, they de- 
stroyed the foundation of their order, long before 
the spelful word of Reformation had sealed the 
ruin of the church’s power, and given supremacy 
to civil influence, and to the authority of par- 
liament. 

On the dissolution of the abbeys in England, 
their landed property was found to amount to 
one-third of the soil; the most improved, best 
drained, cleared, and cultivated portion of the 
kingdom. At this period the Abbey of St. 
Alban’s stood unsurpassed and unrivalled. Its 
sumptuous abbot had houses in London, “ for 
the safe and honourable abode of himself and 
his successors, and of his monks, who might 
have business there.” He had also his marine 
villa at Yarmouth, not only to enjoy the invigo- 
rating sea breeze, but for the more practical 
purpose of “laying up salten fish at proper 
seasons, to the unspeakable benefit and comfort 
of the abbey.” They had estates, priories, cells, 
and other lucrative dependencies in various 
counties: of these, Belvoir, Beaulieu, Hatfield- 
Peverel, and others, still retain traces of their 
ancient grandeur. But in Hertfordshire were 
situated their favourite villas and “stations,” 
where they withdrew to luxurious retirement 
from the state and magnificence of the abbeys, 
the solitary dignities of “ the Dais,” and the 
necessity of receiving those most troublesome of 
all visitors, kings and queens, and their idle train 
of parasites and courtiers.} There, accompanied 
by a few “ familiars and counsellers,” (called, in 
the humility of monkish pedantry, their Bajuli,) 





t Edward IV. “ frequented this part of his kingdom, 
by repeated visits to his relations and friends; for at 
this time his mother, Cicely, the old Duchess of York, 
had her residence at Berkhampstead, and lived there 
till the middle of Henry VII.’s reign. The Dukes of 
Gloucester and Clarence abode often at the royal Palace 
of King’s Langley. George Nevil, the splendid Arch- 
bishop of York, resided at More Park, and here the 
king frequently honoured this place with his residence. 
The Lord Hastings, Chamberlain to the Court under 
Edward, dwelt near this abbey, as appears by his trans- 


the epicurean abbots loved to retreat, for the 
purposes of literary leisure, of ease, or of enjoy- 
ment,—to lose the superior in the man, or to 
replace the fawning dependent by the confiden- 
tial friend. These are the villas which now form 
the summer (or rather the winter) retreats of 
some of the leading aristocracy of our own days, 
—the stoutest sticklers for the inviolability of 
church property; who, had their new-fangled 
principle prevailed at the Reformation, would 
probably have been, as their ancestors were, ere 
they drew their wealth from the church’s plun- 
der, the waiters upon times and seasons, “ the 
pickers up of unconsidered trifles” in the ante. 
chambers of the great, too proud to work, but 
not “ ashamed to beg.” 


The Reformation of the Anglican Church was 
made by the people of England; the mal-appro. 
priation of its revenues was the act of the king 
and of his courtiers. The work began under 
Henry VII., who found his great state lawyers, 
Empson and Dudley, ready to justify his exac- 
tions, and his two favourite prelates, Morton and 
Fox, equally prompt to advise and to sanction 
them. It was consummated by Henry VIIL, 
who turned the wealth, which thus came into 
his administration, not to the amelioration of his 
people’s condition, nor to the advantage of their 
education, but to the increase of the royal autho- 
rity, by the formation of a new and devoted 
aristocracy, of a totally different race from that 
of the ancient Saxon gentry, or of the bold Barons 
of the glorious field of Runnymede. Among the 
persons who profited the most largely by the 
occasion, were the immediate favourites of the 
royal Blue Beard, and the dependents of his un- 
fortunate friends and wives. “ He who lived 
about the time when happened the Reformation,” 
(says one of its historians,) ‘* which was the har- 
vest of estates,—however lowly his origin, or 
humble his office, was in the road to fortune, if 
he had promptitude to avail himself of it.” 
“ For,” (says old Naunton, in his amusing life of 
Sir William Paulet, 1572,) “ it argued idleness, 
if any courtier had his barns empty: and he, 
Sir Robert Paulet, was a younger brother, and 
came to court upon trust ; where, upon the stock 
of his wit, he trafficked so wisely, and fared so 
well, that he got, spent, and left more than any 
subject since the Conquest ; and he left at his 
death (in 1572) one hundred and three descen- 
dants.” 

The church commissioners of the great reform 
of the sixteenth century scarcely waited for the 
cooling of their seals upon their patents, when 
they commenced the work of devastation ; and 
taking possession of the religious houses, began 
to pull down, and sell the materials, and to 
alienate their funds and estates : for, adds New- 
come, “the new source of riches was so accept- 
able to the king and his court, that he made no 
application for subsidy or supply to the parlia- 
ment.” While the great sweep of lands and 
manors was making, the “ visitors” and “church 
commissioners” who were sent on their inquisi- 
torial mission to St. Alban’s and Godstowe, “ to 
discover the many enormities not only in the 
morals, but in the economy and rule of the 
houses,” discovered also other things, that better 
repaid the trouble of their inquiries. They com- 
mitted great violence and injustice ; robbed and 
carried off all the plate and precious stones 
found in some of the houses, and committed 
great outrages in others; and “as for the goods 
and moveables, the rich vestments, and splendid 
ornaments, they were so much the property of 
the present monks, when their continuity was 
to cease, and their trust to expire, that on all 
principles of justice they should not have been 
robbed and spoiled of them ; and if the voice of 
humanity could have been heard, in this general 
clamour of avarice and rapine, these moveables 
should have been sold, and the money reserved 








greater “‘ joy of heaven over the one repentant 


action with Wheathampstead.”—Newcome’s Hist. 


for the use of the owners, who were soon to be 
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Pe etait lend 
into the wide world with a very slender 
—_* But by the act, all these goods and 
Peveables, together with an amazing quantity of 
the same from the cathedrals, were carried away 
py the visitors, and swallowed up by the royal 
yortex, never to appear or be heard of more.”— 

v ne ). 

MW — has a taste for the toys of antiquity, 
put must envy the first plunder of the shrines 
and cabinets of St. Alban’s. What rummaging 
of wardrobes—what forcing of caskets—what 
copes and robes of rich silk—what ewers of pure 
silver, and goblets of virgin gold, to be converted 
into lay dresses and to decorate convivial 
pouffets. What gems, plucked from the marble 
neck of the Madonna! what rings wrung from 
the finger of the votive statue of St. Alban! 
How curious to trace the history, and follow the 
fate of the holy offerings of one epoch, and the 
unholy spoliation of another. How many of 
the fair Conservatives, who now uphold the in- 
violability of church property, may parade on 
their persons the remnants of its plunder. The 
“Lady Anne Tyrell’s cup adorned with precious 
stones,” given in the thirteenth century, may 
have furnished the agraffe that fastens the sto- 
macher of some other Lady Anne in the nine- 
teenth. Lord Thomas of Woodstock’s “ neck- 
lace of gold, adorned with saphire stones, and 
swan expanding its wings,” may now compose 
the star of some “ stand-making” peer ; and the 
necklace “given by Richard II. for the image of 
the Holy Mother,” and the “ rich trinkets and 
holy relics” presented by his father the Black 
Prince, may, in the chances and changes of time 
and events, have come back to the royal toilet ; 
and decorated the person of the most orthodox 
of queens. 

Of the magnificent, mitred, parliaméntary 
Abbey of St. Alban’s, which once dominated the 
southern part of ancient Verulam and modern 
St. Alban’s, nothing now remains but its portal 
or gateway, with its beautiful pointed arch above, 
and paved court beneath,—so often trod by the 
pilgrim feet of votarists of all nations,—so often 
filled with the gorgeous trains of royal guests, 
and of princely confraternities. 

The conventual church, however, though but 
a fragment of the once magnificent pile, attests 
the grandeur of the whole, and the perfection of 
ecclesiastical architecture in England, during the 
middle ages. There is still extant, in the in- 
terior, specimens of genuine Saxon architecture, 
a part of the original building, the rounded arch, 
the massy tower, and enormous pillar, whose 
rude but noble simplicity is forcibly contrasted 
to the elaborated elegance of the gothic style. 
Screens of the most minute tabernacle-work, 
pointed arches, feathery shafts, and a profusion 
of richly sculptured tracery, display all the cha- 

racteristic beauty of that most picturesque and 
fanciful epoch of the art. The high altar, the 
after-part of the choir, the chapel of Abbot 
Rambridge, and that of St. Alban, are the most 
remarkable. In the latter once stood a superb 
shrine of beaten gold, studded with gems, and 
ornamented with sculpture. To guard the relics 
of the saint, thus preciously enshrined, a trusty 
and sturdy monk (the eustos feretri) was appoint- 
ed to keep watch and ward in the small wooden 
gallery still standingnearthespot. There are also 
existing beneath the fretted roof of this beautiful 
abbey church, monuments and tombs well suited 
to revive remote associations with great events, 
and to awaken a poetic nationality in the most 
phlegmatic temperament. Of these, the tomb 
of the Protector Duke of Gloucester, familiarly 
called the good Duke Humphry, (the upright 
minister of a feeble king and an intriguing queen, 
one who evinced how hard and how dangerous 
it is to serve mankind,) stands on the southern 
side.t 





+The seat of Duke Humphry was the “ Weald 
of this historical edifice is 


House.” All that remains 








It has been the privilege of this Abbey, and 
of its historical neighbourhood, to have fascinated 
the imaginative, and to have lured to its scenes 
and time-honoured site, the high-minded, and 
the intelligent of all ages. There was a spell 
hovering over the ruined fragments of ancient 
Verulam, which led the poetical and the philo- 
sophical alike to wander over its site, and to re- 
pose within its view. Spenser assumed the cha- 
racter of its presiding genius, to sing its grandeur 
and melancholy glory : 

I was that city, which the garland wore 

Of Britain’s pride, delivered unto me 

By Roman victory, which it wore of yore, 

Though nought at all but ruins now I be, 

And lie in my own ashes, as ye see. 

Verlame I was: what boots it that I was, 

Sith now I am but weeds and wasteful grass. 
Ruins of Time. 

The wish of Sir Thomas More was to live and 
die in its neighbourhood ;{ and Bacon chose its 
little church of St. Michael for his grave, because 
the ancient pile arose within the precincts of the 
walls of Verulam. It is but a few weeks since 
the author of these articles stood beside that 
grave, and before the monument of “ the great- 
est, wisest, [and it may yet be doubted] meanest 
of mankind.” The cicerone of one of the most 
ancient of British churches, was a little chubby 
peasant boy, who ran with the keys from a neigh- 
bouring cottage, to do the honours by Time and 
Immortality. The church of St. Michael, raised 
in the tenth century, by the sixth abbot, the 
Saxon Ulfinus, was built of the Roman brick 
and tile taken from the ruins of Verulam, and 
founded “ for the utility of the little village of 
St. Alban’s, which began to gather about the 
abbey and church.” Low, mean and simple, 
it survives in perfect integrity the splendid and 
gorgeous fabric to which it was an appendage. 
Its tithes afforded only the salary of “ the cel- 
larer and coquinar,” to whom they were assigned 
by the arbitrary will of the abbot. Its square 
embattled tower, low spire, and roof, present 
the simplest, oldest style of Saxon architecture. 

During the repair of the church, in 1808, on 
removing the wainscot from the screen which 
separated the nave from the chancel, an ancient 
painting, in distemper, was discovered in the 
wood-loft, representing the Day of Judgment ; 
a fearful representation of the simple but terror- 
striking means by which the mind of man was 
subdued in dark ages. It is miserably executed, 
and strongly opposed to another specimen of the 
arts, preserved in the front of the gallery which is 
erected against the nave :—a fragment of carved 
oak preserved from the old palace of Gorhambury. 
It is impossible to conceive a moresolemn, simple, 
time-touched, or sombre temple of religious 
worship, than this ancient little church, scarcely 
known beyond its own immediate neighbourhood. 
Its fine monumental remains record the remote 
times when Norman French was the language of 
the land ; and the inscription of 

John Seacok et Maude sa femme gisunt ici 
Dieu de leurs ames ait merci, 





was the model of many a memorial of those who, 
great in their own day, made their offerings to | 
St. Michael with a fear of the pictured terrors | 
placed before their eyes in the wood-loft. 

Such is the obscure receptacle of the remains | 
of one of the greatest men whom England has | 





the curious antique farm, at a little distance from Porters, | 
a noble mansion so called, from its occupying the site | 
of the porter’s lodge in the time of the Lord Protector. 
The chesnut trees, still standing there, are said to have 
shaded the favourite walk of Duke Humphry. Porters | 
commands a view of the Abbey, and is now the pro- 
ry of Col. Henry White. Here, it is said, Marshal | 

ade brought Lord Lovat, on his way to the Tower | 
and the scaffold. 

I Gobions was the patrimonial seat of Sir Thomas 
More, where he retired with his accomplished family, 
“ when, foreseeing the uncertainty of the King’s favour, 
he prevailed on his Majesty to discharge him from the 
high office of Chancellor. It was,” says Chauncey, “a 
convenient house, not subject to envy, yet magnificent 
enough, where he pleased himself with his wife and 
children.” 


produced—the prophet of science, the founder 
of philosophy. The monument of Bacon is 
finely, but quaintly, executed, in white marble. 
It is, what all monuments should be, a por- 
trait of the person commemorated ; and it is 
endowed with all the peculiarities of dress and 
manner of the original. There is no wearisome 
enigma of allegorical allusion, no emblem of 
temporal grandeur. The figure of Lord Veru- 
lam is seated in an easy chair, and reclining in 
an attitude of perfect bodily indulgence and in- 
tellectual abstraction. There is an air of living, 
breathing meditation over the countenance, 
which communicates its gracious calm to the 
spectator. The dress is minute in all the details 
which characterize the costume of Elizabeth's 
and James’s day,—the furred robe, the high- 
crowned hat, the very rosettes in the shoes. The 
illusion is so perfect, that the immortal original 
seems to have been removed from his own erypto- 
porticus in his favourite summer-house in the 
orchard of Gorhambury, the retreat of his hap- 
piest hours, and the object of his most lavish 
and elaborate cares. This beautiful monument, 
so little known to the English public, is not a 
national tribute, but the grateful memorial of a 
faithful servant, Thomas Meautys, his secretary. 

The church of St. Michael, standing perfect at 
the end of eight hundred years, may triumph 
over the assault of ages yet to come; and, in times 
more sober and intellectual than the present, 
when personal distinction and the great endow- 
ments of nature shall not be obscured by the 
adventitious circumstances of an artificial so- 
ciety, the monument of Bacon may bring many 
a pilgrim to its foot, and receive that tribute 
from the nationality of Englishmen, which is in- 
compatible with the narrow views, the sordid pur- 
suits, and the habit of regarding whatever ismerely 
intellectual with fear or with contempt,—as dan- 
gerous to the stability of social order, or, at best, 
as “stale and unprofitable,’—the prevailing 
characteristics of the influential classes in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century. 

[Some apology may be necessary for the inefficient 
execution of the sketches to which the title of « Historic 
Sites’ has been rather pre Pp ly applied. They 
were struck off at a heat in the midst of the gay distrac- 
tions of London’s gayest season. ‘The first arose from a 
visit to the house of Milton: the other two are the con- 
sequence of a pilgrimage to St. Alban’s, from Serge 
Hill, the neighbouring seat of Reynolds Solly, Esq., 
whose deep interest in the preservation of the Abbey 
Church has been attested by the surest evidence of 
human sincerity,—the evidence of the purse.] 





NEWTON’S COMET. 

Tue Biela comet returned to its time: the 
astronomer who had calculated its course missed 
accuracy only by one day. Knowing the ex- 
treme difficulty of calculating cometary ele- 
ments, who can refrain from astonishment and 
admiration? For, to determine with precision 
the time and place when a comet will re-appear, 
it is requisite not only to know its velocity and 
extent of aphelium, but to make a full and 
correct calculation of the disturbing forces of all 
the planets it is compelled to pass near ; and this 
is acknowiedged to be one of the most difficult 
undertakings in the whole science of astrono- 
mical calculation. 

That the planetary nature of comets was 
known to the Chaldeans is evident from a pas- 
sage in Stobzeus; where he says, that the Chal- 


| deans were of opinion that comets are planets 
| which become visible on a near approach to the 


earth, and invisible when they retire into space ; 


| and Apollonius Myndicus predicted that their 


courses and periods would, one day, be disco- 
vered; and, for the more certain fulfilment of 


| 3 
| that prophecy, Seneca, as is well known, recom. 


mended astronomers to note their periods of 
appearance. The first person, however, who 
gave any idea as to the precise periodical return 
of a comet, appears to have been the Emperor 
Julian, commonly called the Apostate, who 
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speaks of one, to which he gives the name of 
Asoph; and which, he says, makes its appear- 
ance “ every four hundred years.” 

Halley's comet being expected on or about 
the 4th of next August, I am induced to make 
a few remarks on the impropriety of astrono- 
mical writers always representing Halley as 
having been the first to foretell the precise re- 
turn of a comet, and to have that prediction 
verified. Now this does not appear to be the 
case ; for, some years previous to the appear- 
ance of the comet of 1736, Colonel Guise told 
Mr. Whiston, that Sir Isaac Newton had said, 
in his presence, that “ though he would not say 
he was sure of it, nor would publish it, he had 
some reason to believe, that a comet would re- 
turn about the latter end of 1736.” 

Mr. Howard also heard Sir Isaac say, one day 
at dinner, at the house of Mr. Tollett, who, at 
that time, lived in the Tower, that he expected 
the appearance of a comet in 1736 or thereabout. 
Upon hearing this, Mr. Howard put some ques- 
tions to Sir Isaac,“ when he seemed to draw 
back, as sorry that he had said so much, but 
still could not deny that he had such an expec- 
tation.” 

Sir Isaac died in 1725, ten years before the 
expected return. But in March (of the year 
predicted, viz. 1736,) these conversations were 
related to the queen (Caroline); and towards 
the end of that year the comet appeared, as 
Newton had predicted, and continued visible 
till the 20th of March 1737. 

The data on which Newton predicted this 
return do not appear; but Whiston says, “ As 
far as we yet know, Sir Isaac is the very first 
man, and this the very first instance, where the 
coming of a comet has been predicted before- 
hand, and has actually come according to that 
prediction, from the beginning of the creation to 
this day.” 

Whiston is not the only writer who mentions 
this prediction and fulfilment; for Thomson 
alludes to them in his lines to the memory of 
Sir Isaac, in the following marner:— 

He, first of men, with awful wing pursued 

The comet, through the long elliptic curve, 

As round innumerous worlds he wound his way, 

Till to the forehead of our evening sky 

Returned, the blazing wonder glares anew, 

And o’er the trembling nations shake dismay. 

This was, no doubt, the comet observed at 
Madras by Sartorius, and e+ Lisbon by Van- 
brugh. The former says, thai it was seen in the 
west under Venus to the south-west; and that 
through a tube, ten or eleven feet long, it looked 
like a dim, pale planet, with its tail turned up- 
wards. ‘The latter describes it as moving in the 
same way as the comet of 1056; having its nodes 
in the same place, and with nearly the same 
inclination to the ecliptic. That these comets, 
however, are not one and the same is very evi- 
dent, from the following statement of their 
elements; the first calculated by Dr. Halley, 
the second by Dr. Bradley. 


Longitude ».. | Longitude | Inclination 
A.D. of tue Periheti ie | of the of the 
Perihelion, | 48uCe. |ascenuingnode.| orbit, 








ee 6 30 
7 16 22.0 | 18 20 45 

Bradley says, in reference to his calculation 
of the latter, that it may reasonably be con- 
cluded, that the orbit stated cannot differ much 
trom the truth, and will, therefore, be near 
enough to enable future astronomers to distin- 
guish this comet upon another return, and 
thereby settle its period; which, says he, * I 
-annot, at present, pretend to do; not having 
met with an account of any former comet that 
seems likely to have been the same with this.” 

It is very remarkable, that neither Bradley, 
nor any other astronomer, except Whiston, 
should have said one word as to the circum. 


1556 | 9 8 500 | 0.46390! 


1736-7] 10 25 55 0 0.22282 


been foretold by Newton. Perhaps, however, 
some of your readers may be able to throw some 
light upon this curious neglect. May I take the 
liberty of recommending this comet to particular 
attention ? Also Julian’s comet, and that which 
was seen during an eclipse of the sun} in the 
year 60 before Christ. 
I am, Sir, vour very obedient servant, 
Cuarces Bucke. 
P.S.—Reading the works of Cassiodorus the 
other day, I noted the following passage. As 
Cassiodorus lived in the sixth century, it is 
somewhat remarkable ; and not the less so, that 
it has not been duly commented upon (or even 
noted) in any work with which I am acquainted. 
* Eclysis solis est, quotiens in luna tricesima 
ipsa luna nobis apparet, et per ipsam nobis sol 
obscuratur. Eclipsis lune est, quotiens in um- 
bram terre luna ineurrit.”.—-Opera, 579, Ed. 
1656. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Amone the other Exhibitions now open or 
opening, we must mention with recommenda- 
tion the pictures of that very clever artist, Mr. 
Rippingille, which are now to be seen at the 
Cosmorama Rooms, Regent Street. We have 
mentioned many of these separately when they 
were first exhibited, and were glad to see the 
* Post Office,’ the * Recruiting Party,’ and some 
of the pictures of life on the other side of the 
channel,—simple, uncaricatured French life— 
once again. The collection too, contains the 
series of six pictures, which their artist calls ‘The 
Progress of Drunkenness.’ We almost prefer 
the sketches of these, also exhibited here, to the 
finished pictures, as displaying more freedom of 
hand. 

Another Exhibition worthy of notice, is Ful- 
ton’s grand Orrery, now to be seen in Bond 
Street,—one of the most ingenious specimens 
of mechanical contrivance that has yet been ex- 
hibited. The planets and their moons revolve in 
their true relative periods; the inclination and 
eccentricity of the planetary orbits are shown 
with great accuracy, and, from half an hour’s in- 
spection of this beautiful machine, a person, un- 
acquainted with mathematics may form a very 
good notion of the principal phenomena of the 
solar system. The proprietor has made every 
part of the mechanism with his own hand, and 
he cheerfully explains all the movements, thus 
rendering the Exhibition as useful to the mecha- 
nist as it is delightful to the astronomical stu- 
dent. 

We have seen two new prints about to be 
published by Messrs. Colnaghi & Co., the first 
of which, *’The Wounded Hussar,’ painted by 
Briggs, and engraved by Reynolds, has interest 
from its spirit and excellence as a work of art; 
the other,a portrait of Sir Walter Scott, painted 
by Grant, is less to our liking, but it is 
the last likeness, for which the Minstrel of 
Abbotsford sat previous to his departure for 
Italy, and we looked at it with melancholy 
reverence. The poet is represented in his study, 
with his dogs at his side, and his countenance is 
thinner and more care-worn than we like to look 
upon. 

The * Leda,’ mentioned in our last as having 
been discovered at Fontainebleau, is one of Leo- 
nardo’s celebrated works. Lomazzo, in his 
*Tempio della Pittura,’ equals it to the *‘ Mona 
Lisa,’ per fondo del colorito. In the Borghese 


———s 

We are happy to find that our correspondent 
was correct respecting the gold medal hay} 
been awarded to Mr. Martin. The painter has, 
we understand, received an official letter from 
the Comte de Forbin, Directeur des Muséey 
Royaux, communicating the gratifying intel, 
ligence. 

The Haymarket Theatre will open on Mon. 
day next. We are delighted to perceive that 
Mr. Charles Kemble is engaged, and that he js 
about to play those parts in comedy, in which 
for the last twenty years he has been without q 
rival near his throne. It is much to be regret. 
ted, that the management should permit an ep. 
gagement so creditable to it to commence at so 
unfavourable a period as the Epsom week. Why 
not put it off until the following Monday 2_ 
A word by way of caution to the managers of 
theatres. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, in his reply 
the other day in the cause, Jerrold against 
Morris, observed, * Gentlemen, the defendant's 
witnesses would have us believe, that this play 
was unsuccessful in the very teeth of his own 
daily repeated assertions to the contrary, in his 
own bills—nay more, they tell us, that it was 
necessary to puff still harder because of its 
failure; so that you see, gentlemen, not only 
are we not to believe the play bills, when they 
tell us, that such a piece or such a performer 
has been unprecedentedly successful, but we are 
actually to take them as proving the exact con- 
trary of that which they assert.” After this ex. 
posure of the system, we recommend the imme- 
diate withdrawal of the “ enthusiasm,” from the 
Covent Garden bills, and of the “ electricity” 
and other trash from those of the English Opera 
House. 

After all the advertisements and rumours 
which have been current, it seems that Pasta is 
not coming to England this season: perhaps we 
could never so well dispense with her as at this 
period, when we have two of the finest singers 
in Europe keeping up a sort of nightingale con- 
test for our pleasure. We cannot pretend to 
offer a detailed account of all the music in the 
midst of which we may be said to live just now, 
and can therefore only mention Miss Bruce's 
first soirée, as having taken place yesterday 
week, and gone off pleasantly: the second is 
fixed for Monday the 15th of June. Strange 
rumours have reached us of the excellencies of 
a Polish pianist now in London ; he has been 
described to us as the Paganini of his instrument; 
and stranger still. a friend of ours has seen a copy 
of a song, in score too, which is positively said 
to have been composed by no less august a per- 
son than the present Commander of the Faith- 
ful himself! He does not say much for its 
excellence; but at all events, the thing is a 
“ veritable curiosity.” 

On the publication of the first paper on Ame- 
rican Literature, we stated all the circumstances 
which had led us to announce the series, as by 
the Rev. Timothy Flint. It subsequently ap- 
peared, that Mr. Flint’s name had been most 
unjustifiably used in the negotiation with us, and 
that even the draft transmitted in his favour, ac- 
cording to the pretended agreement, had been 
appropriated by others. No sooner, however, was 
Mr. Flint aware of the circumstances than, with 
a generous sensibility that does him honour, he 
proceeded to relieve us so far as possible from 
the consequent inconvenience, and he has trans- 
mitted to us such a series of papers as he con- 
jectured we had applied for. Fortunately, he 





collection at Rome, is a Leda given to Da Vinci, 
but, in fact, a very good copy. May not the fa- | 
mouscartoons of the * St. Anne,’ by Leonardo, lie, 
perchance, in the lumber-room of Fontainebleau, | 
if the Leda were found there? We say if, be- | 
sause the Leda is said by others to have been 
sent, not to France, but Vienna, where it came 
into the possession of Prince Kaunitz. 








stance of the appearance of this comet having 





+ Has such a phenomenon been observed since! =| 





was not quite correctly informed, and it turns out, 
that, while our former contributor confined him- 


| self, as requested, toa review of existing literature, 


Mr. Flint has taken a more comprehensive view 
of the subject—has begun with the beginning, and 
gone on speculating on cause and consequence, 
past and present, to show their influence on 
American literature, and explain how and why 
it is as we find it; so that the writers only in- 
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cidentally touch on the same ground. We have 
therefore great pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
Flint’s papers will forthwith appear, not as a 
part of the promised series, but a valuable addi- 
tion. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

May 18.—Henry Hallam, Esq., in the chair. 
The following papers were read. 

1. A letter from Mr. Hallam to the Secre- 
taries, on the subject of Regulations enacted by 
the Magistrates of Ypres, a town of West Flan- 
ders, for the maintenance of the poor of that 
city in the early part of the sixteenth century. 

The writer began by referring to his autho. 
rity, D’Argentré, Collectio Indiciorum de novis 
Erroribus,a work little known, and chiefly theo- 
logical. The passage quoted is extracted from 
the registers of the Sorbonne. 

On the 28th of December 1530, the magis- 
trates of Ypres (some religious scruples having, 
it appears, been raised respecting the lawfulness 
of their proceedings, which induced them to con- 
sult the Sorbonne as on a point of casuistry,) 
after informing the faculty of Theology at Paris 
that “they had made an ordinance, with a pro- 
hibition to beg publicly in the city, and with a 
provision for collecting and distributing alms to 
every indigent person,” proceed to assign the 
reasons which had led to this new method of 
supplying the wants of the poor; the vast num- 
ber of mendicants, their squalid appearance, 
their disorderly lives, their impostures, by which 
the most worthless and impudent obtained that 
charitable succour which was due only to the 
truly indigent. ‘The decline of the woollen 
trade, combined with the dearness of corn, had, 
it seems, much increased the number of those 
who, finding their wages below their desires, be- 
took themselves to begging as a resource. The 
extent to which these practices were carried, is 
stated to be such, “* that parents trained their 
tender offspring, whom nature designed for virtue, 
to habits of regular mendicity, encouraging them 
to waste their lives in idleness on the wretched 
profits of that occupation.” The next step taken 
by the worthy magistrates to counteract these 
increasing evils, was the appointing four discreet 
persons, who voluntarily undertook the office, 

with the charge of economically providing the 
common necessaries of life for the poor, com- 
pelling sturdy beggars to live by honest labour, 
training the youth in mechanical arts or other 
useful discipline, restraining profligate or wasteful 
persons by exhortation, or, when contumacious, 
by proper punishment. These four guardians of 
the poor (who were to sit twice a week in public 
for the purposes before mentioned) chose four 
deputies in each parish, from among those who 
had long been conversant with the dispensation 
ofalms in the churches, whose business it was to 
go round to the houses of the poor, collect the 
uumbers of the needy throughout the city, in- 
quire into the condition of each family, its moral 
character, its health, the number of children, 
the nature of its peculiar circumstances, and 
having duly entered, seriatim, all these details in 
aregister, to lay the same before the principal 
guardians on a fixed day. It resulted from this 
inquiry that the number of indigent was greater 
than had been supposed, and, consequently, that 
avery considerable sum would be required for 
their relief. 

Having, however, at length succeeded in 
amassing, by means of a collection made weekly 
and on holidays by the deputy guardians (or, as 
the Latin calls them, pauperum questores,) at the 
houses of the rich, and of the contributions de- 
rived as well from the poor-boxes in the churches, 
(kept open as before,) as from the exhortations 





prove sufficient to meet the exigency, the magis- 
trates issued their decree:—* We ordain and 
command that the poor inhabitants of this our 
city, abstain in future from public beggary, and 
restrain their children from the same, leaving 
themselves to be maintained quictly at home 
without their own cost, and to have all necessary 
things provided for them by the care of the 
public, and through the administration of fit 
persons ; in failure of which they will not escape 
just punishment.” The alternative of applying 
for relief either to the chosen dispensers of alms, 
or to the parochial clergy, was given to those 
who should suffer privation of necessaries through 
their own modesty. 


But the flattering picture drawn by the ma- 
gistrates of the success which had attended their 
plan, was not, it would seem, without its shades. 
Strangers from different parts, to whom this 
charge of modesty was by no means equally ap- 
plicable, came into the town, and claimed the pri- 
vilege of begging or of being relieved. The 
purse of public subscriptions had also run low. 
Hence, thinking it reasonable that charity should 
begin at home, the worthy magistrates protest 
against the influx of strangers, (although, on the 
score of humanity, they do not refuse temporary 
aid to casual way-farers through the city,) ob- 
serving that other cities have doubtless their own 
resources for maintaining their poor, and ought 
not to be deprived of the opportunity of displaying 
their Christian charity. ‘They then launch out 
into fresh praise of their new polity, and after 
further expatiating on the incredible good that 
had resulted from it for more than five years, 
“the poor themselves, except such as cannot be 
recovered from the love of a lawless life, being 
grateful for the change,” intimate that it must 
be given up from deficiency of funds, if they are 
compelled to maintain foreign poor. The writer 
assumes, that as it appears from what precedes, 
that this had already been refused, some ohjec- 
tion had probably been made on the part of the 
clergy. The magistrates conclude, by requesting 
the approbation of the Sorbonne, who answer, 
after deliberation, that they approve of the 
mode of provision set forth, as useful and pious, 
and not repugnant to the gospel so long as cer- 
tain conditions are observed. These conditions 
are—* That no indigent persons, though strangers, 
should be reduced to want, or to a state border- 
ing on it—ad extremam aut extreme propinguam 
necessitatem. That when the public purse does 
not suffice, they shall be allowed to beg. That 
no one should be restrained from giving alms at 
his discretion. That the privilege of mendicant 
friars to ask alms be in no way restrained. That 
the inhabitants of neighbouring villages be ad- 
mitted to all the benefits of the public contribu- 
tion.” “ Nothing further appears on the sub- 
ject,” says the writer, “ in the work from which 
this is extracted. It seems, at least, that, acting 
on the supposition that a sum equal to that 
which was profusely bestowed in alms to casual 
beggars, might be collected by voluntary contri- 
bution, the magistrates overrated this resource to 
keep their stock purse full; and it mav be ob- 
served, that they anticipated, in this very infancy 
of poor laws, what is considered the last state of 





2. ‘Contributions towards the Moral Statistics 
of Manchester,’ by Bisset Hawkins, M.D. 

This paper treated on the state of prostitution, 
and number of houses of ill-fame in Manchester. 
It may be considered almost the only one of the 
sort in existence, and afiorded much curious, but 
melancholy information. The details being ill. 
suited to our columns, we subjoin a short notice 
of the third paper read to the meeting, which 
was a communication from Mr. Auldjo, on the 
subject of deaths, births, marriages, &c. in the 
provinces of the kingdom of Naples, north of the 
Straits of Messina. The following is a sum- 
mary :— 

In 1833 the births were in proportion to the 
population as 1 to 27, the deaths as 1 to 38, the 
marriages as 1 to 135, the totals being respec- 
tively,—hirths, 215,132; deaths, 153,447 ; mar- 
riages, 43.865 ; whole population 5,919,820. 

In 1832 the births were as 1 to 26, the deaths 
as 1 to 25, the marriages as 1 to 130. 

And in 1831, the births were as 1 to 26, the 
deaths as 1 to 30, the marriages as 1 to 152. 

ROYAL SOCIETY 
{Abstract of Papers read at forme meetings, continued 
from p. 324.) 

* Geometrical Researches concerning Terrestrial 
Magnetism by 1. S. Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 

* The object of this paper is to exhibit methods 
of conducting the mathematical inquiries which 
are applicable to the magnetism of the earth, by 
the aid of the coordinate geometry of three di- 
mensions. 

“ When a point on the surface of the earth is 
given by means of its geographical coordinates, 
we can also refer it to any rectilinear coordinates 
that may be found convenient, and the transfor- 
mations of the expressions can be made by 
known and familiar methods. Also, since at a 
given point the needle is deflected a measured 
quantity from the meridian plane, estimated on 
a tangent plane to the earth at the given point, 
and is also depressed another measured quantity 
below the same plane at that given point, its 
position is fixed by means of these measures. It 
will hence become capable of reference also to 
the same rectilinear coordinates as those into 
which the geographical coordinates were trans- 
formed, The equation of the line, into which 
the dipping-needle disposes itself, becomes, 
therefore, capable of expression in terms of the 
measured quantities above referred to; viz. the 
latitude, longitude, dip, and variation. The 
method of obtaining the constants which enter 
into the ‘ equations of the needle,’ as referred to 
the equator, a given meridian, and the meridian 
at right angles to it, are then detailed at length 
by the author; and these equations are calcu. 
lated for six different places: Port Bowen, Boat 
Island, Chamisso Island, Valparaiso, Paris, and 
Paramatta, 

“ With a view to bring the hypothesis of the 
duality of the centres of magnetic force to a 
test, the author proceeds to reason, that as a 
free needle subjected to the action of only two 
poles, will always dispose itself in the plane 
which passes through those poles and the centre 
of motion of the needle, the needle prolonged 





their maturity, the application of a public con- 
tribution to supply the deficiency of wages.” 
Mr. Hallam concluded, by observing, * But 
what may be considered, perhaps, as giving most | 
of interest to these Belgian provisions for the | 
poor, (the regulations enacted by the magis- | 
trates of Ypres, if we may rely on a passage in | 
Anderson’s History of Commerce, appearing to | 
have been enforced throughout the adjacent 
provinces by the authority of the sovereign,) is, 
that they seem manifestly to have been the 
model followed by our own legislature a very | 
few years afterwards, in the earliest English 
statute that aims at a regular and permanent 





of the preachers, such a sum as was expected to 





system of relief.” 


will always intersect the magnetic axis, or line 
which passes through the two poles. But when 
four straight lines are given in space, a fifth line 
(or rather two lines) can be so drawn as to in- 
tersect them al!. If, therefore, we have the 
equations of four dipping-needles calculated from 
correct observations, we ought to be able to as- 
sign the equations of the two lines which rest 
upon them; one or other of which, in such case, 
will be the magnetic axis itself. This line ought 
to intersect every other needle ; and hence the 
constants in its equations and the constants in 
the equations of any fifth needle ought to fulfil 
the algebraical test of intersection. The author 


has calculated the equations of the magnetic 
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axis for the needles at Chamisso, Valparaiso, 
Paramatta, aud Port Bowen, and made a com- 
parison of it with the Paris needle. Instead of 
intersecting, the least distance between the said 
axis and needle is more than one sixth of the 
terrestrial radius; and hence, could the obser- 
vations themselves be depended on, as being free 
from instrumental error and from local disturb- 
ances, the question of the duality of the centres 
of force would be at once settled in the negative ; 
but, as the opinions of those philosophers who are 
best acquainted with the dipping-needle are de- 
cidedly that the dipping-needle is not yet in such 
a condition as to induce implicit confidence in 
its indications, and as, moreover, the influence of 
geological and meteorological sources of disturb- 
ance are not yet so far appreciated as to enable us 
to correct the observations for them, the author 
hesitates to draw any positive conclusion from 
the results he has obtained. However, the re- 
sults thus obtained, being the direct and legiti- 
mate deductive consequences of the observations, 
it is of course impossible by any other course of 
investigations which proceeds from the same 
data, to draw a conclusion more to be depended 
on than this. The process he considers to be 
mathematically correct, as well as complete, and 
practicable ; the question, as far as this test is 
concerned, must remain open till satisfactory 
data can be obtained: and he proposes at the 
earliest period to resume the numerical discus- 
sion of such observations as he may be able to 
procure. 

“* Mr. Davies remarks, that from the great la- 
bour of the calculations, he has been led to at- 
tempt a more brief method of examination by 
means of carefully executed geometrical con- 
structions ; employing for that purpose the de- 
scriptive geometry, which has the advantage of 
bringing all the work to depend on the intersec- 
tion of the hyberbola and straight line, situated 
upon the same plane. The resulting magnetic 
axes of the few cases he has constructed, though 
very far from coinciding, are yet positive in the 
same general region of the figure ; and therefore 
the probability that their want of coincidence 
arises from erroneous and uncorrected observa- 
tion is increased, and the importance of a more 
extended and careful series of observations con- 
siderably augmented. 

“For the purpose of examining the general 
character of the magnetical phenomena which 
ought to result from the hypothesis of the duality 
of the poles, Mr. Davies proceeds to investigate 
the formule which express those phenomena. 
These are, the magnetic equator,—the points at 
which the needle should become vertical,—the 
lines of equal dip,—the Halleyan lines, or lines 
of equal variation—the isodynamic lines of 
Hansten,—and the points at which the magnetic 
intensity, compared with the points immediately 
contiguous in all directions, is a maximum, or in 
other words, where the isodynamie lines are re- 
duced to points. The first two of these only, are 
treated in the present paper ; the remaining ones 
will be the subject of a future memoir shortly to 
be submitted to the Society. 

“The mathematical processes themselves 
scarcely admit of verbal description ; but the 
results of the investigation are briefly these. 

“When the centres of force are situated 
within the sphere, there will be one only, or some 
even number of continuous lines on the surface 
of the earth, at any point of which the needle 
will -be horizontal, according as the poles be of 
equal or unequal intensities. Whether the mag- 
netic equator be determined with sufficient ac- 
curacy to assure us that there is but one such 
line, is a matter of considerable doubt ; but if it 
should be admitted that it is, it offers a strong 
confirmation of the strict analogy between the 
terrestrial and all other magnets with two poles, 
and thence an increasing confidence in all the 
other analogies conceived to exist between them. 





“The points at which the needle is vertical 
are given by means of two equations, one of the 
fifth and the other of the second degree, and 
hence altogether there are ten such points theo- 
retically possible. How many of these may be 
simultaneously real the equations do not, in their 
literal form, seem capable of determining; but 
at all events they will, in all cases, be an even 
number, either 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10. One having 
been determined, one other at least must exist 
in theactual circumstances of the terrestrial two- 
poled magnet. How many soever such simulta- 
neous points there may be, they must all lie in 
the same plane; and hence, if the second point 
which must exist could be determined, then the 
great circle in the plane of which the axis of the 
magnet itself is situated would be determined ; 
and thus another test would be afforded of the 
truth or error of the hypothesis itself. Mr. Da- 
vies suggests that as this plane will be symme- 
trical with respect to the phenomena taking 
place on each side of it, its position might be 
tentatively assigned from a series of observations 
of those phenomena, especially of the dip and 
intensity ; the variation being for obvious geo- 
metrical reasons excluded. 

“ Though the resulting formula does not, in 
its literal form, appear to be capable of decom- 
position into factors, yet from some considera- 
tions, chiefly analogical, Mr. Davies is led to 
hazard the conjecture that it is capable of such 
decomposition ; but, as this’ is uncertain, he 
builds no consequences upon it, but leaves those 
consequences which would flow from it, open till 
it shall be discovered whether they would be jus- 
tified by the conjecture itself being proved to be 
correct.” 

“ On certain Peculiarities in the double Refrac- 
tion, and Absorption of Light, exhibited in the 
Oxalate of Chromium and Potash. By Sir David 
Brewster, K.H., L.L.D., F.RS. 

“The crystals of the oxalate of chromium and 
potash are, generally speaking, opake; for at 
thicknesses not much greater than the 25th ofan 
inch, they are absolutely impervious to the sun’s 
rays, and their colour, seen by reflected light, is 
nearly black ; but when powdered, they are 
green ; and the colour of the smaller crystals, 
viewed either by reflected or by transmitted 
daylight, is blue. One of the most remarkable of 
the properties of this salt is the difference of 
colour in the two images formed by double re- 
fraction. At a certain small thickness, the least 
refracted image is bright blue, and the most re- 
fracted image bright green. The blue is found 
by analysis with the prism, to contain an admix- 
ture of green, and the green an admixture of red ; 
and by candlelight this red predominating over 
the green, gives the crystal a pink hue. At 
greater thicknesses the blue becomes purer and 
fainter, and the green passes into red ; and at a 
certain thickness the least refracted blue image 
disappears altogether, and the most refracted 
image is alone seen, At still greater thicknesses 
this image also disappears, and absolute opacity 
ensues. When the crystal is exposed to polarized 
light, with its axis in the plane of polarization, 
the transmitted light is green ; but when the axis 
is perpendicular to that plane, the transmitted 
light is blue. A solution of the salt exhibits the 
same general action upon light asthe solid, with 
the exception of double retraction. This salt 
has also the peculiar property of exciting a spe- 
cific action upon a definite red ray, situated near 
the extremity of the red portion of the spec- 
trum.” 

“ On the probable Position of the South Magnetic 
Pole. By Edward Rudge, Esq., F.R.S. §c. 

“ The recent discovery of the site of the North 
Magnetic Pole, which has resulted from the ex- 
periments of Capt. James Ross, suggested to the 
author the inquiry whether any similar indica- 
tions of an approach to the South Magnetic Pole 
can be gathered from any observations now on 








record. With this view a table is given of the 
observations made by Tasman in 1642 and 1643 
during his voyage of discovery in the Southern 
Ocean, extracted from his journal ; from which 
it appears that he on one occasion noticed the 
continual agitation of the horizontal needle, in 
south latitude 42° 25’, and longitude from Paris 
160°. On the presumption that the South Mag. 
netic Pole was at that time near this spot, and 
that it has since been retrograding towards the 
East, the author conjectures that it will now be 
found in or about the 43rd parallel of south lati- 
tude; and to the south-east of the Island of 
Madagascar, a situation extremely convenient 
for ascertaining its exact position, which he con. 
siders as an object of great theoretical as well as 
practical importance.” 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Mox. Entomological Society ..........Eight, p.m, 
Linnean Society .......+.-.00+ Eight, p.m. 
Tues. ? Horticultural Society............ One, p.m. 
ULnstitution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, p.x. 
Wep. Society of Arts ......... 
Royal Society p- 8, Pm. 
Tuur. { Society of Antiquaries ight, P.m, 
Zoological Society.............-Three, P.a, 
Frip. Royal Institution...............+ 4 p.8, Pm, 
Sat. Royal Asiatic Society............T'wo, P.M, 
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FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION.—ANCIENT MASTERS, 


Tus annual Exhibition is the best set-off to 
the illiberality with which our grand signors 
shut up their pictures from the public—making, 
in fact, close boroughs of their collections. Among 
our noblesse we can boast no Borghese nor Co. 
lonna, with a spirit as princely as his fortune, 
keeping open palace for the lovers and students 
of painting. Even to those sole collections, not 
hermetically sealed, the Stafford and the Gros. 
venor, we have either to send beggars’ petitions 
that their doors may be opened, or scrape an 
acquaintance with some “ under doorkeeper’s 
friend’s friend,” for an entrée—and that great 
privilege only accorded us two months out of the 
twelve. However, let us be thankful for the 
grace, such as it is, and, in particular, to that 
noble old gentleman, now gone, the late Duke 
of Sutherland, who patronized this Institution. 
His son has sent one or two of the most remark- 
able works in his splendid collection to the In- 
stitution, and we hope he, too, like his father, 
will earn himself a bust there, by a like generous 
encouragement of art. We begin our account 
of the present Exhibition with one of his pic- 
tures. 

*The Apotheosis of St. Paul,’ No. 1, by 
Gvercino, a work, as the Italians say, di gran 
macchia, in our artist's second manner, and most 
powerful style of chiaroscuro. Whoever has 
seen the ‘Santa Petronilla’ of the Capitol will 
recognize this character, so distinctive of that 
chef-d’eeuvre, as well as the very solid handling 
which appertains to it. N.B. The picture has 
been mutilated at the top, and mended (we 
imagine) by a sail-maker, for anything much 
more coarse is not to be seen on the canvas of a 
Dutch lugger: it hurts the eye abominably.— 
‘Samson discovering the Honeycomb, No. 43, 
by Ditto. In a sweeter style than the preceding: 
a favourable example of a lately much fallen 
master. 

* The Daughter of Titian holding up a Casket,’ 
No. 4, by Tit1an. One of the several and splendid 
modifications through which this subject has run. 
This same eternal daughter is, indeed, immortal: 
the glory of colour surrounds her like a sacred 
halo, which we drink in adoration through the 
eyes. A still richer replica was bought up the 
year before last, at Florence, for Berlin. The 
key, instead of green and grey, like this, was 
gorgeous brown and gold. It should have been 
in a British, not a Prussian gallery, for we had 
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travellers through Florence at the time with 


every faculty to acquire it, save eyes.—‘ Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,” No. 16, given to Ditto, 
put looks rather like an Old Palma, who com- 
more in this size of figures, and did not 
unite them with the background so well as 
Titian —* An Allegory,’ No. 116, by Ditto. Un- 
finished, but a splendid penumbra—promising a 
sun-burst that should eclipse all lustre beside it. 
The composition a plagiarism, usual with this 
economical artist, from his own works, the 
Borghese ‘ Graces,” the Louvre ‘ Del Guasto,’ 
c. 
. * Evening’ and ‘ Morning,’ Nos. 8 and 20. The 
Methuen Craupes.—* The Campo Vaccino,’ and 
+A Marine,’ Nos. 100 and 123, also by Claude. 
There is more in this painter’s aerial perspective 
than mere mechanism, as some critics would 
pronounce ; because the mind must have spiri- 
tually inhaled sunlight so glorious previous to 
breathing it out physically on the canvas. 
Claude's atmosphere does seem breathed on, as 
well as breathing from, the canvas. 
+A Musical Party,’ No. 31, by Tenrers. One 
of his Tam-o’-Shanter scenes of Dutch tipplers. 
Wise simple ones! happy wretches !—Enough 
to make us in love with boorishness, and tobacco, 
and beer, smoky rafters, wooden stools, and 
“fair hot wenches in flame-coloured taffetas,” 
for the rest of our lives. This is not, however, 
the very best painted Teniers we have seen; nor, 
indeed, is any one in the present Exhibition — 
‘A Village Entertainment,’ and an ‘ Interior,’ 
Nos. 54 and 57, are, perhaps, among the clever- 
est—* A Mountainous Landscape, with Monks 
at devotion,’ is composed in the highest vein of 
poetry, and ‘ The Sorceress,’ in that of humour. 
*The-Woman taken in Adultery,’ No. 10, by 
Giorcione. Breadth of modelling, and sombre 
beauty of colour, make the works of this artist 
our Cynosures among any number of stars. 
Several respectable Ruyspae.s, Nos. 11, 41, 


&e. 

‘The Ship-builder and his Wife,’ No. 14, by 
Remsranpt. One of his genuine wonders. No 
charlatanism of handling to make the wide- 
mouthed population stare; no painted “ invo- 
cation to call fools into a circle ;” but executed 
with sincere good faith, and full of the living 
character, if not of life itself. The carnations 
may be a little too hot for a habit so evidently 
sober as Mynheer’s.—* Rembrandt’s Mother,’ 
No. 50, by Ditto. Capital—‘ Head of an Old 
Woman,’ No. 58, by Ditto. Ditto.—* Our Sa- 
viour in the Sea Storm,’ No. 70, by Ditto. A 
sublime composition. Colouring faded, and not 
transparent.— The taking down from the Cross,’ 
No. 115, by Ditto. A miracle of morbidity in 
colour. The richest compost of pallette materials 
imaginable—quite marly, if we may so apply 
the word. Some of the heads magnificent. Two 
or three other pieces of legitimate witchcraft, by 
this artist, in the collection. 

‘The Duke of Richmond,’ No. 15, by Van- 
vyck. In his noblest manner. Shadows a little 
sunk. The dog repeats the fawn-colour of the 
wainscot, in the most skilful style of simplicity. 
— The Marquess Spinola,’ No. 87, by Ditto. 
Freshness gone. Design admirable-—* The Duc 
d'Epernon,’ No. 99, by Ditto. A study. Full of 
spirit and character—we dare say more so than 
the original. 

Sir Robert Peel's Hossema, No. 19, is 
almost a Rubens for creation, expanse of per- 
spective, and facility of pencil. If the artist 
were always equal to this, he were equal to his 
Teputation. 

Some very good Wovvermays, with his pel- 
lucid china enamel.—Also, ‘ A Road Scene, 
No. 23, of a singular grey harmony ;—and 
‘Landscape, with Travellers,’ No. 126, of un- 
usual impasto, excellent. 

‘Paul Veronese between Virtue and Vice,’ 
No, 44, by Paure-Jl gran Paolo! 








‘ Mendicants receiving Alms,’ No. 47, by Mu- 
riLLo. In the transition style, from his solid to 
his delicate. A superb work, with much of what 
an enthusiast would call the richness of sunburnt 
squalidity about the mendicants, which contrasts 
finely with the pale, valetudinarian looks of the 
alms-givers. No painters succeeded better than 
the Spanish in bestowing upon beggars the 
Gipsy air of enjoyment from an eternal summer 
life and thoughtlessness about the morrow.-— 
* Holy Family,’ No. 102, by Ditto. In a pecu- 
liar dry, distemper style of colour.—t A Repose,’ 
No. 129, by Ditto. Of exceeding sweetness, to 
which the pearly grey middle-tints are mainly 
contributive, as always, where they can be hit 
off without chalkiness, which some of our light 
colourists would do well to consider.—t Two 
Landscapes,’ Nos. 154 and 160, by Ditto. Ra- 
rities. Here is the rich grain, so much sought, 
in handling. We may well doubt whether Mu- 
rillo’s more delicate style be preferable: refine- 
ment is sometimes attenuation.—There is also a 
little * Crucifix,’ by this artist, exquisitely paint- 
ed,and a study for the celebrated *‘ Assump- 
tion,’ in Maréchal Soult’s Gallery. 

* Philip the Fourth,’ No. 48, by Vetasquez. A 
most princely portrait. Not talent alone, but 
mere taste will have itself immortalized: this 
Abraham Slender of a monarch descends in full 
person to posterity, because he had a godt for 
the fine arts as well as the frivolous. Velasquez 
has been tasked for his flesh-tints ; to our mind, 
there is a peculiar beauty in those silver carna- 
tions; and perhaps so light a tone is not un- 
frequent among a people of deep complexions, 
as we find bass voices often pass into the highest 
soprano. All the works of Velasquez in this col- 
lection, or wherever they are to be met with, 
deserve particular study: the mere sketches have 
a steadiness of touch and sombre effect of colour 
that reminds of Giorgione’s earlier productions. 

‘The Battle of Maxentius,’ No. 51, by Rv- 
Bens. A piece of veritable legerdemain ; the 
magic of supreme facility, producing effects to 
which we scarce think the legitimate arts com- 
petent. As to invention, the picture is, as usual, 
full of poetic wildfire—extravagant, indeed, but 
infatuating—* Hyppolytus,’ No.86, by Ditto. A 
finished picture, with all the spirit ofa sketch. It 
is well known from the engraving—a lodestar in 
almost every print-shop window. If a fault 
might be hinted (which sounds, we own, like 
impiety), the rationale of that yellow horse, 
divided from the golden chariot by a grey—does 
not this ordonnance seem to break up the mass 
a little distractively 2 But we abstain, on prin- 
ciple, from a fastidious examination of works, 
to which we are admitted by the noble proprie- 
tors per favour (and a shilling).—* The Disco- 
very of Achilles,’ No. 101, by Ditto. A splendid 
travestie of the subject: Deidamia, and her 
companions, including Achilles himself, like so 
many Blowsabels, encumbered in a Dutch allow- 
ance of drapery, and still more in the super- 
abundance of their animal nature. Coloured 
with a brilliancy that Love among the Roses 
never dreamt of.— The Death of Ulysses,’ No. 
95, by ditto. Ditto. There isa sketch also of the 
celebrated * Lion Hunt,’ No.92, by Rubens, worth 
many thousands—of modern finished pictures. 
Not a Rubens in the rooms indifferent ; for one, 
so called, that is indifferent, cannot presume, 
we think, with justice, to his name. P.S. ‘ The 
Horrors of War,’ No. 47, by Rubens, a finished 
study for the great Pitti picture, well supplies 
the necessity of seeing this latter, in its general 
arrangements. 

‘The Coronation of the Virgin, No. 52, by 
Awnipate Caracci. Better specimens of Anni- 


bale in this size are seldom to be met with. It 
exhibits a fair sum of artistic qualifications ; 
composition, drawing, chiaroscuro, handling, and 
colour, which, without much poetic genius, make 
the merit of this master. 


A Borcocnons, No. 61, composed and painted 
with the energy of a Tintorett. 

A Syypers, No. 62, all but Rubens. 

A * Boy blowing Bubbles,’ No. 66, by Ners- 
cueR. Exquisite Lilliput art, equal to Old 
Mieris. ‘* Bubble-Blowers,’ No. 92, by Ditto, 
scarce inferior. 

* Christ bearing the Cross,’No.79,by Rarrart. 
We believe from the Orleans Gallery, which, per- 
haps, will be held sufficient authentication for 
its claims. Whoever painted it, the work is a 
beautiful Peruginesque. We have an enthusiastic 
reverence for the pictorial father of Raffael, and 
idolize any work that bears the impress of his 
genius, direct or derived. We would remark, 
however, what is not often seen in a Raffael, 
some little want of expression about the shoulder, 
which does not seem to feel the Cross. 

*A Head,’ No. 97, by Zursaran, which gives 
a better idea of that artist, almost unknown be- 
yond the Pyrenees, than any works even in the 
Soult collection. At Munich there is a Zurbaran 
of extraordinary merit. 

* Landscape,’ No. 114, by Born. Very fine; 
but we prefer those landscapes of the artist 
where the catching lights are sunk in the full 
glory of this Italian atmosphere. We do not 
so much like his green livery of nature turned 
up with yellow, as covered with gold. The former 
looks spotty. 

* Landscape,’ No. 145, by Sarvator. A moun- 
tain scene, with that air of remoteness which the 
painter so well knew how to give, that he might 
bury the spectator in a contemplative mood, fit 
to relish his subject. This is rather a green Sal- 
vator, but the grizzled tone of those stems on the 
left has a good effect in varying the key, besides 
lending a more savage character to the solitude. 

* Saying Grace,’ No. 150, by Jan Steen. We 
do not specify this work for its good painting, 
but for a merit one little expects to find in Jan, 
—videlicet, pathos. A poor fisherman's family 
saying grace, with the deepest expression of 
heartfelt thankfulness, over a bowl of soup-maigre 
squeezed from a few muscles, and set on the top 
of a beer-barrel for table. The mother clasps 
her praying hands round an infant on her lap, 
so as to keep its fingers in the form of prayer, 
while its hungry eyes are fixed askaunce on the 
miserable provision. A half-loaf,in the state of 
deal board, tells a most lamentable tale of eco- 
nomy and privation ; while the dog, attempting 
to glean a relic of scum from the emptied cook- 
ing vessel, raises our idea of this wretchedness to 
its climax. What a lesson of gratitude the spec- 
tator may read here, for the prosperity, however 
small, that enables him to give a shilling for the 
instruction ! 

We will say nothing of the Mantecna, and 
the Masusr, Nos. 157 and 156, as our readers 
most probably would not understand the grounds 
of our admiration without elaborate criticism, 
and therefore pronounce it fanciful. Whena 
few more works of these old-fashioned masters 
are familiar to the public, it will be found that 
(as Napoleon said of a mole which commanded 
Toulon) the mastery of the object is there. 

‘A model for the Picture of Paradise,’ No. 166, 
by Tixtroretto. Perhaps, after all that we have 
said, the work of highest genius in these rooms. 
We leave it with connoisseurs to appreciate the 
justice of our opinion.— There is a model of an- 
other Paradise, at the Louvre, by this painter, to 
whom invention was a mere exhalement of su- 
perfluous ideality. Both models are so near the 
summit of excellence, that they must needs be 
almost on a level; but while the one here is 
remarkable for an evenness of tone throughout 
its splendour, that of the Louvre amazes still 
more by the number of diapasons through which 
the colour is modulated, than by the bizarrerie of 
its composition. 

We have only time and space remaining to 





point out a magnificent Backuvysen, No. 167, 
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and to say that there are other “gems” in this 
exhibition—Cuyps, Vanderveldes, Ostades, &c. 


The Lawrence Drawings.—This first of ten 
proposed exhibitions, contains 100 original 
drawings by Rubens, arranged chronologically 
so as to demarcate his gradual advances. That 
wondrous artist, whom amateurs begin by ab- 
horring and end by adoring, is seen here without 
what they often prematurely set down as his 
sole recommendation—colour; yet we find in 
these chalk and pen sketches a poetry of con- 
ception, and a potency of design, as well as an 
effect and magical handling, that are other, and 
yet not all, of his numberless excellencies. Some 
among the pieces have a double interest: such 





6th, Leonardo’s initials, found in the grotesques 
of Joseph's sword-handie. Leonardo makes 
Joseph of Arimathea into a Goetz of Berlichin- 
gen! Potztausend! 





MUSIC 
KING'S THEATRE. 
This Evening, | PURITANI; aud the Balletof LA SYLPHIDE, 
Mr. Mori’s Morning Concert. 
MR. MORI begs to announce that, in consequence of the 
overflow at his Evening Concert, be will give a grand MORNING 


| CONCERT atthe Opera Concert Room, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 


as the ‘ Battle of Cadore,’ from Titian’s great | 
picture, now destroyed, but a splendid ébauche | 


of which still subsists in the Royal Gallery of 
Florence; alsoa canton from Leonardo's famous 
* Battle of the Standard,’ which gives an idea of 
that work, as full fit to compete with Michael 
Angelo’s Cartoon on the same subject. But we 


10, at haif-past one precisely.—Perjormers: Madlle. Giulietta 
Grisi, Madame Matibran, Madame Fincklobr, Madlle. Brambilla, 
Madame Garcia, Miss Kemble, Miss Brace, and Miss Postans; 
Siguori Rubini, [vanof, Tambuarini, Labiache, Begrez, Curioni, 
Giubilei, Mr. Hl. Phillips, and Mr. E. Segain. Mrs. Anderson 
and Mon. Herz a grand concertante duet on two graud piano- 
fortes, Mon. Servais (the celebrated violoncello performer from 
Paris) a grand fantasie, Mr. Mori a new concerto, and ia 
Spobr’s new double quartette, Mon. Kuoop and Madame Fili- 
powiiz a concertante daet, violin and violoncello. The band will 
be ou the usual grand seale, and cousist of upwards of seventy 


| performers. Conductor, Sigoor Costa; Leaders, Messrs. Tol- 


beeque and Mori. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, and boxes, to be had at Moriand Lavenu’s, 
28, New Bond-street. Mr. Mori assures the public that no more 


| tickets will be issued than the room will hold. 


know what a libertine Rubens was,in his copies | 


as well as originals: witness the ‘ Cupid shaping 
his Bow,’ at Munich, after the Vienna Parme- 
giano, which he has irrubinated so unwarrant- 


Great Concert Room, King’s Theatre. 
MAD. DEGLI ANTONS has the honour to announce to the 
Nobility, Geutry, and her Friends, that her MORNING CON- 
CERT will take place at the above Room,on SATURDAY, the 


| 13th of JUNE, 1835.—Vocal Performers: Madile. Giulietta Grisi, 


ably; as likewise the ‘ Prophet’ here, after | 


Michael Angelo, where the drapery has taken 
his own Flemish grasseté of fold, instead of the 
Florentine grandiose. Apropos of this exhibi- 
tion, we sanguinely hope the Lawrence Draw- 
ings will not be let go out of the kingdom— 
will not, for the miserable saving of a few thou- 
sands, go to glut the black eagle of Prussia or 
Russia,—from whose talons we might as well 
attempt to rescue them as so much Polish prey. 
Has no plum-per-annum peer the spirit of a 
Soane to save this treasure for his country? We 
can tell our government, that a pounce is to be 
made by one of the said predaceus birds, when 
the collection is exposed in the market-place ! 


Madame Stockhausen, Madame Fincklobr, Madame Garcia, 
Madame Degli Auton), and Madame Malibran; Signor Rubini, 
M. Ivanoff, Sizuor Lablacie, andSiguor Tamburini, Conductor, 
Signor M. Costa, 

Tickets to be had of Madame Degli Antonj, 38, Great Marl- 
borough-street ; aud of Mr. Seguin, Box Office, King’s Theatre, 
Haymarket. 


Kivne’s Tura tre.— La Gazza Ladra’ was given 
this day week, and, in spite of our knowing it so 


| thoroughly that we could act as prompter from 


memory, and in spite of our opinion, that it 
is by no means Rossini’s strongest opera,—its 
music came upon our ears with such a startling 
force and freshness of eflect, as assured us that 
the operas we have been lately hearing can 


| never stand in competition with those by him 


The Leonardo of Bucklersbury.—A peal of | 


triple bobs major, has been rung from Bow-bells 
tocalla congregation of critics about this picture ; 
but assuredly, the proprietor ought to have be- 
spoken a lower tone from his bellmen. He must 
deem the English public in a very primitive state 
of ignorance upon the fine arts, or be so himself, 
to give his treasure such a preposterous title ;_ it 
isa still greater libel upon us than on Leonardo, 
If he wished to gild it with a great name, why 
not choose one out of a school to which the pic- 
ture belongs, as plain as the sun to the firma- 


ment? Albert Durer, Martin Schén, Van der | 


Weyde, or some other old-Dutch master; for the 
thing is as essentially Rhenish as the Rhine it- 
self. However, to adduce the proofs of its being 
a Leonardo: Ist, the face of St. John in a cer- 


. . . r ' 
tain Leonario, was said to be like Mr. Kean, | 


and the face of St. John in this also is like Mr. 
Kean, ergo, this is a Leonardo. 2ndly, the 


face of the Saviour in this is not wxlike that in | 
the Leonardo of Pall-mall, ergo, Xc. 3rdly, the | 


face of the Magdalen is like one in a Leonardo 
of the Louvre, ergo, Xc. 4thly, the artist 


was evidently a great master of design, and so | 


was Leonardo, ergo, &c. Sthly, both were great 


chiarescurists, and ergo, they are identical. | 


Does the proprietor really think this is the 
golden age, that he expects from our bonxhommie 
more than 3000/. (refused, he says,) on the 
strength of such logic? Not that his picture 
is by any means without merit—simple grandeur 
of composition and depth of sentiment are no 
mean attributes: but in costume it is glaringly 
German, and neither in design nor in chiaro- 
scuro at all Leonardesque. Da Vinci's design 
was the very perfection of subtleness without 
any dryness; and his chiaroscuro marvellous for 
its breadth, while that of the Bucklersbury 
foundling is broken and edgy, like 
. ill laid-up.” Where too is Leonardo's charac- 
teristic and inimitable enamel? N.B. Proof the 


“awet cloak | 





of Pesaro. This made us listen with more than 
usual attention to Bellini’s ‘I Puritani,’ which 
was repeated on Tuesday last, to a very crowded 
audience, and, at the close of the performance, 
our conviction was, if anything, strengthened. 
Much controversy has been held about the 
merits of Bellini in general, and this opera in 
particular. Lord Mount Edgecumbe, who re- 
jects Rossini’s music as noisy and unmeaning, 
seems to find in the composer of ‘Il Pirata,’ a 
Paisiecllo or Cimarosa redivivus; and we have 
very recently heard it advanced, that he has 
spoiled his own sweet natural style, in attempt- 
ing to please the public by imitating the arch- 
deceiver, as some are pleased to style Rossini,— 
and his * Beatrice Tenda’ is spoken of as a charm- 
ing specimen of what he could do, were he to 
follow the bent of his inclinations. Now, with 
all deference to critics of such authority, we 
must say, that our opinion of Bellini is not so 
high. We regard him as a melodist at times 
very sweet (almost to sickliness), and at times 
stirring and vivacious; but (our friends the 
musicians will understand us,) he seems to pos- 
sess an entirely pianissimo or fortissimo fancy,— 
(which, by the way, makes his music suit Rubini’s 
extreme style of singing so much better than that 
of any other composer,)—and either to want, or, 
at all events, never to have shown, that artistic 
power of conception, of grasping a whole sub- 
ject, and working out its intermediate links—its 
gradations of emotion,—which it is necessary, 
above all other things, for a dramatic composer 
to possess. His recitatives are insipid and frag- 
mentary—(can the contemners of Rossini forget 
the recitatives of * Otello’ ?)—his cantabiles are 
rendered painfully lame by the constant use of the 
appogiatura—and his power of contrivance very 
limited ; as, for instance, in the duet in *I Puri- 
tani,” ‘Il rival salvar tu devi,’ where the same 
thoroughly commonplace phrase—which, of itself, 
is rather suited for the opening of a love scene 
than the place it occupies—is made to do duty 
three times over in a passage of very impassioned 





dialogue. This is either carelessness or incom. 
petence ; but, in considering his merit as a com. 
poser, it cannot be overlooked. On the whole, 
then, we consider him as well endowed with 
gifts, which he has not yet wrought out,—but 
still needing the acquisition of others, before he 
can hope to take a permanent place among the 
composers of the day: and we put this our opinion 
on record—that his operas live by their singers, 
and not their intrinsic merit—with the music of 
*I Puritani, and *‘ La Sonnambula,’ fresh in our 
ears. We are inclined, however, to rank thig 
last work as among his best. The story is nota 
very simple one: the scene is laid at Plymouth, 
in the early days of the Commonwealth ; and its 
interest turns upon the interrupted marriage of 
a Puritan leader’s niece with a young Cavalier, 
who, just in the hour of his nuptials, recognizes 
Her Majesty Henrictta of England (a widow of 
King Charles the First, as the libretto informs us,) 
in the disguise of a stranger; and, urged by his 
loyal wish to save her, hurries her away, wrapped 
up in the bridal veil, without farewell or expla. 
nation to his betrothed. Upon which Elvira 
(and no wonder!) goes mad in white satin, after 
the proper fashion of Puritan Tilburinas, and re. 
mains so for the rest of the piece, till the finale 
comes, and sets all matters right. ‘The remain. 
der of the plot turns upon the struggle between 
revenge and generosity in a Puritan lover, re. 
jected by the maiden, who has some power over 
his rival’s life. These end in the triumph of 
virtue, and his resolving to set off to the wars, 
which he does with a vengeance, to such a spi- 
rited duet as we shall never hear again, save 
from himself (Tamburini) and the Puritan leader 
(Lablache). The fugitive returns, and is con- 
demned to death. Elvira is restored to reason by 
the shock ; but the heralds come in,and announce 
the triumph of * Cromvel guerriero,’ and the par- 
don of all prisoners—upon which lucky turn of 
the wheel she is made happy with the hand of 
her * Talbo Cavaliero..—( A pleasant notion have 
these Italians of our English history!) Such is 
the story: we have already given our general 
opinion of the music. We may add, that in 
parts Bellini has, we think, strained his own 
fancy, to please the palate of a Parisian au- 
dience, as in the opening chorus of the second 
act, which is thoroughly French. His instru. 
mentation, too, is likewise, in many places, 
forced, for the sake of effect. But the opera 
will live for a time, on the strength of four 
happy things—for, to the three mentioned last 
week, we must add Grisi’s scena in the second 
act—and by the excellence of the singers now 
engaged in it. There are parts of Grisi’s acting, 
in the character of Elvira, which give us a higher 
opinion of her powers than we have yet enter- 
tained ; for they are her own. Hier girlish and 
buoyant happiness in the earlier scenes—the 
wayward and passionate melancholy of her mad- 
ness, could hardly be exceeded. Her singing 
was, throughout, perfect ; and the delicious ease 
and clearness of her upper notes were never 
better displayed than in the refrain to Rubini’s 
air in the first act. Lablache makes a famous 
Puritan, and plays his part to the life. The 
listening attitudes of himself and Grisi, in the 
opening scene, though but a trifling point among 
many excellencies, are worthy of being men- 
tioned with admiration. We have nothing more 
to say, save that the last act is, we suspect, 
injured by sundry curtailments, which make the 
catastrophe too sudden, even for our operatic 
faith. 


Puituarmonic Sociery.— The seventh of 
these Concerts was a very delightful one—de- 
cidedly the best of the season. ‘The symphonies 
were Spohr’sin £ flat, and Beethoven's in D— 
the latter of the two, however, familiar as it is to 
us, entirely threw the former into the shade ; and 
the freshness and brilliancy of its effect, as we 
heard it on Monday evening, confirms us in our 
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opinion, often hitherto expressed, that it would 
be politic, in the directors of this establishment, 
to make a practice of opening the second act of 
the Concert, rather than the first, with their 
strongest symphony. ‘The overtures were Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and 
Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio.—the band was by no 
means in its best order—there is a fine opening 
iyst now for a new leader in London, as it is im- 
ible that Mori (who by no means satisfies 
us in this capacity) can bear the weight of 
everything upon his shoulders, and our veteran 
rformers are retiring—or should retire. The 
two solos were played by M. Servais (we are glad 
to take the opportunity of correcting our mis- 
spelling of his name,) on the violoncello, and 
De Beriot. The former has power, tone, exe- 
cution, every requisite for a first-rate player, but 
carries them all to an extremity which makes both 
his expression and his brilliancy ¢roppo caricato 
for our tastes, or, we suspect, for him to deserve 
the name of an artist, in its highest sense. He 
has, however, so thoroughly overcome all the 
mechanical difficulties of his instrument that he 
only wants judgment to take whatever standing 
in the profession he pleases. In these days, when 
there is so much danger of music being corrupted, 
if not utterly destroyed, by extravagance and 
whimsicality, it cannot be too decidedly laid 
down, that no forced effects—no passion pushed 
to its extreme, or delicacy refined into super- 
delicacy—deserve to be admired, although they 
may be excused in consideration of the talent of 
the performer. We cannot speak in too high 
terms of De Beriot’s Concerto—as yet, it is our 
one thing of the season, and it seemed to us as 
if his tone was brighter and purer, his taste more 
delicate and genuine, and his execution more 
brilliant than ever. Madame Caradori sang a 
grand air, by Weber, which was too much for 
her voice—alas ! that 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest ! 
In her duet with Ivanoff, from Rossini’s ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell,’ she was more successful; it is a 
charming composition, and was charmingly sung. 
Why are we to have so many new operas, and 
not this one? All the music is of a high order 
of excellence, and we long to hear it given entire 
—Ivanoff tried to make the wearisome ‘ Vivi 
tu’ effective by noise, if not by novelty; in his 
own way he is so delightful a singer, that we can- 
not pass over any attempt, on his part, to over- 
step the boundaries of his natural powers without 
our warning word. Phillips could not sing the 
grand scena from ‘Faust’ as it deserved to be 
sung: the music requires the power and the 
masterly style of Lablache; and we wish that 
splendid artist would consider our opinion as a 
“by desire,” and permit us to hear it without 
delay. 


Mr. Cipriani Potter's Concert.—As far as 
we heard this, it was a very pleasant and suc- 
cessful concert. The first movement of a Sym- 
phony by the bénéficiare, a military Concerto of 
his composition, and his Concertante Quartett 
on*Les Folies d’Espagne,’ played by himself, 
Mori, Lindley, and Dragonetti, with full orches- 
tra, were performed. They are all clever, and 
carefully written; the last was the most effec- 
tive, and was beautifully executed. Rubini and 
Lablache sang the lively ‘S*inclinasse a prender 
moglie,’ Miss Clara Novello a new song by Att- 
wood, * Maraton and Yaratilda,’ with great feel- 
ing and delicacy (it is a sweet composition), Mr. 
Parry, jun., an Ode to Harmony. Grisi was 
More than usually brilliant in her bravura 
from ‘ La Donna del Lago,’ and was encored in 
the Polonaise from ‘I Puritani.’ Malibran 
sang ‘Ah se dei mali miei,’ with Rubini, 
and was also singing her best as to style 
and energy; but if she have the mind, has 
not her rival the voice? It is too delicate a 





question for us to settle, at least till the end of 
the season +. 








MISCELLANEA 

Egypt.—M. Jomard has received two very in- 
teresting letters from Cairo, from which we give 
extracts. The first is from Clot Bey, dated the 
21st of January, who says—“ I have just ob- 
tained the establishment of an anatomical 
theatre, even in the mosque of Moristan. A 
skeleton, and anatomical preparations belong- 
ing to Dr. Auzoux, have served to lecture upon. 
We now see anatomical science united to that 
religion which has been most opposed to it. Is 
not this making progress? The plague con- 
tinues at Alexandria, but does not make great 
ravages there. Only five or six persons are 
attacked in each day, and these are almost al- 
ways from the poorest classes, or Maltese, who 
are the dirtiest and worst lodged of all the inha- 
bitants of Cairo, The disease seems to hover 
round certain spots, which leads me to believe, 
that it proceeds from local causes of infection. 
No one has been ill out of Alexandria—an evi- 
dent proof that the plague is not propagated by 
the simple contact of individuals, or things.’”’— 
Later accounts, however, than the above, speak 
of the increase of the plague, and of commu- 
nication being stopped between Alexandria and 
the country. The other letter is signed Refah, 
and is hastily concluded, because the sun is set, 
and it is the 14th day of Ramadan; Refah 
states, that the first volume of his translation 
of Malte Brun’s Geography is in the press, 
and that he is about the second. Globes and 
geographical maps are introduced into the 
schools, and the scholars now generally believe, 
that the earth turns round. Refah has pre- 
sented to the government, a plan for a special 
school for French and Arabic translators, and 
has reason to believe, that the Viceroy is con- 
vinced of the importance of such an institution. 

Suspension Bridges in France.—It appears, by 
an official statement made at the instance of the 
Minister of the Interior, that the following 
number of suspension bridges has been built 
over the different rivers of France since the 
year 1825:—Over the Rhéne, six; on the Vi- 
enne, three; onthe Loire, three; on the Seine, 
three (at Paris, Neuilly, and Rouen); the Du- 
rance, two; on the Ardeche, two; on the Saune, 
two; on the Garonne, two; on the Ain, one; 
on the Marne, one; on the Ter, one; and on 
the Moselle, one. ‘These bridges were built on 
the principle recommended by the Messrs. Se- 
guin. 

Béranger.—A complete and cheap edition of 
the works of that truly national poet, Béranger, 
is about to be published in Paris, with a portrait 
of the author. 

Due d Orleans.—A magnificent dinner service 
of 50 covers, is preparing for the Duc d’Orleans, 
which is to cost four thousand pounds. ‘The 
Princess Marie and the Duc de Nemours are 
said to have contributed to the designs. 

Marie Antoinette——Among the general ar- 
chives of France, a secret correspondence has 
been discovered between Marie Antoinette, the 
Emperor of Germany, Leopold II. her brother, 
Burke, and other foreigners, both before and 
after the flight to Varennes in 1791. The whole 
will appear in the ‘ Revue Retrospective,’ and 
will probably decide the long agitated question 
of, whether the council of the Tuileries did, or 
did not, provoke foreign invasion. 

Leopold Robert.— Among the revolting num- 
ber of suicides committed by the French, we 
have with much regret to notice that of their cele- 
brated artist, Leopold Robert, who at Florence 
put an end to his existence: he was thirty- 
eight years of age, and no cause has as yet been 


shh 


tradictions, we think it well 
to state at once, that the dramatic and the musical cri- 
ticisms are not written by the same person.—Ep. 


+ To explain p 








assigned for the deed ; he was pious and moral, 
and his merits seem to have been appreciated 
by his country. His most celebrated works are 
*The Harvest Men,’ and ‘The Fishermen ;’ 
the latter is now exhibiting in Paris. The pic- 
ture of ‘ The Vintagers,’ in the gallery of the 
Luxembourg, is also by this artist. 


The ingenious Troubadour.—Arnaud Daniel, 
when visiting “the court of Richard Cour de 
Lion in England, encountered there a jougleur, 
who defied him to a trial of skill, and boasted 
of being able to make more ditficult rhymes 
than Arnaud, a proficiency on which he chiefly 
prided himself. He accepted the challenge, 
and the two poets separated, and retired to their 
respective chambers, to prepare for the contest. 
The muse of Arnaud was not propitious, and 
he vainly endeavoured to string two rhymes to- 
gether. His rival, on the other hand, quickly 
caught the inspiration. The king had allowed 
ten days as the term of preparation, five for 
composition, and the remainder for learning it 
by heart to sing before the court. On the third 
day the jougleur declared that he had finished 
his poem, and was ready to recite it, but Ar- 
naud replied that he had not yet thought of his. 
It was the jougleur’s custom to repeat his 
verses out loud every day, in order to learn them 
better, and Arnaud, who was in vain endea- 
vouring to devise some means to save himself 
from the mockery of the court at being outdone 
in this contest, happened to overhear the jou- 
gleur singing. He went to his door and listened, 
and succeeded in retaining the words and the 
air. On the day appointed they both appeared 
before the king. Arnaud desired to be allowed 
to sing first, and immediately gave the song 
which the jougleur had composed. The latter, 
stupified with astonishment, could only exclaim, 
‘It is my song, it is my song.’ ‘ Impossible!’ 
cried the king, but the jougleur persisting, re- 
quested Richard to interrogate Arnaud, who 
would not dare, he said, to deny it. Daniel 
confessed the fact, and related the manner in 
which the affair had been conducted, which 
amused Richard far more than the song itself, 
The stakes of the wager were restored to each, 
and the king loaded them both with presents.” 
— Costello's Specimens of early French Poetry. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Just published.—Journal of Frances Anne Butler, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls.—A Grandmother’s Advice to 
Young Mothers, by the Dowager Countess of Mount- 
cashel, fe. 7s.—Hansard’s Debates, 3rd_ series, Vol. 
XXVIL. (being the Ist of Session 1835,) S8vo. 30s,—- 
Little Library, Vols. XVI. & XVII. (The Little Bota- 
nist,) square, 4s. each. — Municipal Corporation Report, 
Part IIL. folio, 25s.—Law’s First and Second Letters 
to Bishop Hoadley, fc. 3s. 6¢d.—Thoughts on the Im- 
portance of Increased Exertions in the Cause of Ke- 
ligion at Home and Abroad, 1Smo. Is. 6d.—Martin 
Luther; or, Christian Fortitude Displayed, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.—Library of Romance, Vol. XIV. (The Enthu- 
siast,) fc. 6s.—A Voice from the Dormitory, fc. 3s. 6d.— 
Uncle Oliver's Travels (Persia, Vol. 1.) 18mo. 3s.— 
Retzsch’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, Goethe and 
Schiller, square, 10s. 6¢d.—The Poetical Works of John 
Milton, Vol. |. (Life by Sir Egerton Brydges,) fc. 5s. 
—Pearson’s Life of Swartz, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
—Mary and Florence; or, Grave and Gay, fc. 5s.— 
Tales of the Rhenish Chivalry, by E. P. Turnerelli, 
12mo. 6s.— Walter ; or, a Second Peep into the World 
we call “‘ Ours,” by the Author of ‘ Moments of Idle- 
ness,’ fe. 7s.—Colonization, particularly in Southern 
Australia, by Colonel C. J. Napier, C.B. 8vo. 9*.— 
Childe Capone’s Nonage; or, a Scheme of Education, 
by a Monk, Svo. 3s.—Goeller’s Thucydides, 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s.—Peter Bayssiere, a Roman Catholic Story, 32mo, 
ls. 6d.—The Preacher, Vol. VILL. 8vo. 7s. 6¢.—The 
Scottish Pulpit, Vol. LV. 8vo. 8s.—Harewood’s Dic- 
tionary of Sports, l2mo. 7s. 6d.— Wright's Greck-Eng- 
lish and English-Greek Lexicon, 18mo. 7s.—Sermons 
Critical and Explanatory, by J. Parsons, B.D. 12s.— 
Aldine Poets, Vol. XXXIV. (Butler, Vol. 11.) fc. 5s.— 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, by Sir H. 
Nicolas, Vol. }. imperial 8vo. 3¢.—King Alfred’s Metres 
of Boethius, Saxon and English, by Fox, $vo. l2s.— 
The Tragedies of Harold and Camoens, by H. W. G, 
Tucker, Svo. 5s. 6d.— National Church Vindicated, 8vo. 
2s. 6d.—The Perennial, roy. 32mo, 3s. 6d.—Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LX VII. (History of the Ger- 
manic Empire, Vol. IIL.) fc. 6s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
by ANCIENT MASTERS, and nearly One Hundred POR- 
TRAITS of Distinguished Persons in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
th, in Enamel, by the late H. Bons, Esq. R.A., IS OPEN 
Daily, from Teu in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
jon, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








IDLAND COUNTIES’ RAILWAY. 
PATRONS, 


Ss. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of DENBIGH. 

The Right Hon, the Viscount MELBOURNE, 
The Right Hon, Lord SCARSDALE, 
ENGINEER. 

GEORGE RENNIE, Esq. 
SECRETARY. 

: Mr. JOHN FOX BELL, Leicester, 
Capital 600,0002. in 6000 Shares of 1002. each. 
Deposit 2/. a Share. 

The Midland Counties’ Railway, which is designed to form part 
of a Grand Central Line of Railway communication between the 
Metropolis and the Northern Districts of England, will primarily 
connect the Counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester with 
London, by lines of Railway proceeding directly from these 
Towns to the London and Birmingham Railway, near Rugby, 
An additional line will also connect the same Towns with the 
Collieries and Miving District of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. 

‘The Surveys and Estimates, for the whole line, have been wade 
and completed by Mr. Rennie. 

Prospectuses may be obtained, and application for Shares to be 
made at the Banks of Smith, Payne, and Smith, Loudon; the 
London and Westminster, London ; or (if by letter, post paid) 
to the Secretary. 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 10, CHATHAM- 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, May, 1835. 

This Company continues to effect LIFE INSURANCES at 
reduced premiums, which may be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, 
or Annually, at the option of the Insured; to grant Aunnities 
ow single or joint Lives; and to advance Money on Annuities 
secured on Freehold, Copyhold, or long Leasehold Property, or 
on Money iu the Funds. 

hi Assured with this Company participate periodically in the 

rotits, 

M4 The Bonus declared on the 3d of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies etiected on or before the 31st day of December, 1829. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 


LOBE INSURANCE, Pall Mall and 
Coruhill, London. Established 1503. 
FIRE, LIVES, AND ANNUITIES. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING: 
The whole paid up and invested; 
Thereby affording to the Assured an immediate available Fund for 
the Payment of the most extensive Losses, 





Directors. 
Thomas Coivs, Esq. Chairman, 

Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
William Abbott, Exq. 1. L. Goldsmid, Esq. F.R.S. 
Richard Alsager, E-q. M.P. Jolin Hoizson, Esq. 
C. Raymond Barker, Esq. Jobn Neave, Esq. 
Jouvathan Birch, Esq. Wiiliam Phillimere, Esq. 
Jonathan Cuapman, Esq. John Poynder, Esq. 
Sir C. Cockerell, Bart. M.P. Philip Ripley, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, E-q. enry Rowies, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Robert Saunders, eq. 
W.1. Copeland, Esq. Ald, M.P. | Emanuel Silva, Esq. 
George Fraser, Esq. Sir W. G. Stirling, Bart. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. William Tite, Esq. 
Edward Vaux, Esq. 
J. Ridout, F.L.S. & G.S, 


J, C. Denham, 
Medial Keferee. 


Secretary. 


Farming Stock Insured generally on the Farm. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire aud Life Insurance, &c. may be 
obtained at the Ostices in London, and of the Company’s Agents 
in the Country. _ 

LIFE INSURANCE, 

2? As many persons have been deterred from offering them- 
seives for lusurance, considering that on account of some Ail- 
ment, or other peculiarity of Health or Constitution, their Lives 
would not be accepted, the Directors give notice that they re- 
ceive Proposals ou Lives so affected, upon an unreserved and 
faithful statement of the particular circumstances of the case, 
and under the professional advice of their Medical Officer, 

Special Insurances of this Class, if approved, will be subject 
to such Extra Premium as may appear to the Directors appor- 
tioned to the Risk to be undertaken by the Office. 

Policies for the whole Term of Life will be purchased on 
Terms to be agreed on with the parties interested, should they 
be desirous of surrendering them to the Company. 


HE ENGLISH in FRANCE.—The Pro- 
prietors of the PRINCE REGENT HOTEL, Rue St. 
Hyacinthe St. Honoré, at Paris, solicit the attention of the Eug- 
fish Traveller in passing through that City.—Passports regulated 
at the Office fer all parts of the Continent. 
On y parle Angiais, Frangais, [ialicn, Exparnole, &e. 
STRASBURGH. 
STEAM CONVEYANCE DIRECT, BY THE SPLENDID 
STEAM-SHIP BATAVIER, 
M RICHARD has the honour to inform 
© English Travellers that they can be accommodated 
with large aud small Apartments, elezanily titted up, at the 
HOTEL DE L'ESPRIT, delight(uily situated on the Quay, near 
the Diligence aud Steam-Packet Offi Dinners and Break- 
fasts A ia Carte, or per head. An excellent Vable d’Hote for 
3 francs. 





This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 
HUCYDIDES, Greece, cum Notis 
GOELLER, with the German and French Passages 
translated into Euglish, and the Rete s to Mauthiw’s Greek 
Grammar accommodated to Blomfield ransiation. ‘This Work 
is accompanied by three Chronological Tables aud four Indexes, 
of which the Index Verborum is the most copious that has yet 
appeared, 
Richard Priestiey, 143, High Holborn, London; and may be 
had of Mr. Stevenson, Bookseller, Cambridge; and Mr. Talboys, 
Bookseller, Oxford. 





SECOND EDITION. 


On the Ist of June, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


OL D 


MAID S3 


THEIR 


VARIETIES, CHARACTERS, AND CONDITIONS. 


** Searcely 


had we ceased our lamentations over the grave of Elia, when, lo! an author with powers as varied, and a mind as 


accomplished, as the lost Charles Lamb, rises into his vacant chair, and devotes eloquence, genius, fancy, and trelng, to a class 


hardly treated by the world in general, and by the sex itself. The work must bave a career of brilliant success."— 


“This pleasant work often reminds us of the quaintness and humour of Burton. The cause of Old Maidism is 


advocated.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 


'y"s Magazine, 
Most ably 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO, CORNHILL, 





HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 


Gilbert Gurney, by Theodore Hook, Exq., continued—Sir Mat- 
thew Meddie, a Sketch, by the Author of * Paul Pry’—Irish 
Highways, by Mrs, S. C. Hall—A Poem by the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
—The Trade of the Country—A Poem, by Mrs. Mardyn, late of 
Drury Lane Theatre—Life at Forty, by T. H. Bayly, Esq.—The 
Red Man, a true Narrative—Records of a Stage Veteran— 
Monthly Commentary, &c.; and the usual Varieties in Art, 
Science, Literature, and the Drama. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, to 
whom all communications for the Editor are requested to be 
addressed. 


ue UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 


AND 
NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 

On the Morality among the Officers in the British Army—Lieut.- 
Col. ‘Vaylor on the Britisu System of Equitation—The Occupation 
of Madrid—Naval Sketches, by Jonathan Oldjunk, Esq.—On the 
Regulation of Merchant Seamen—My Scarlet Coat—Equipment 
of the Cavairy Soldier—Memoir of the late Admiral Sir Robert 
Moorsom, K.C.B.—Correspoudence on a variety of interesting 
hr a and ail the Naval and Military Intelligence of the 

onth, 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. to 
whose care all Communications for the Editor are requested to 
be addressed. 


7 r TAG 7h 7 
HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for JUNE, 

is published this day, price 2s. 6d. ? 
Contents: Prospects of Iudustry—Summary of Causes of Dis- 
tress—Remedial Azencies—Poor Law Bill and Workhouses— 
Portrait Gallery of Old Bachelors, by the Author of ‘Old Maids,’ 
No. 1V.; the Gouty Old Bacheior—The Young Clergyman, a 
Tale—Experiences of a Surgeon, No. III. and 1V.—A Dissecting 
Room Adventure—Cousultations and Physicians—A new National 
Song, ‘ When Sir Johu Barleycorn was free’. riginal Sounets, 
by Sir Egerton Brvdves—Remarks on Educating the Poor—Go- 
verument and no Government; with other interesting Articles ; 

and copious Reviews of the Literature of the Month, &c, &c. 
James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterloo-place. 


HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY 
JUNE, price is. 6d., contains, ; 

1. Dies sub Calo, No. 1.—2. The Monster Trial—3. Sketches 
of Domestic Lite, by Mrs, Grimstone, No. 1V., the Drudge—4. 
Rationale of Political Representation—5. Wordsworth’s Poems— 
6. Autobiography of Pel Verjuice, Chap. IX.—7. The Swan—s. 
To an tavalid—9. Translation from Petrarch—i0. Critical No- 
tices, Xe. F 

Just published, price 6d. with Illustrations by Seymour, 
The Great Unbled, an Allegorical Tale, by 
Dr. SANGRADO. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 











for 





HE EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE, and 

JOURNAL of PUBLIC UTILITY, No. VI. published 

this day, completes the second Quarterly Part, and the First 
Volume. It contains— 

1. National Education in Ireland—2. Utility of the Greek and 
Roman Classics in Education—3. Spiritual Songs for Young 
Christians—4. The Fellenberg System—5. Original Poetry—6. The 
Blessings of Education—7. The laportance of Mental Philosophy 
as connected with Edneation—s, Review of Books—9. Original 
Correspondence—10, Notes of the Mouth—11, Notes of the Prin- 
cipal Meetings held during the Month, 

Simpkin, Marshall and Co, London. 





On the Ist of JULY will be pubiished (postponed from the Ist 
of June), price 6d., No. |, 0 
HE MAGAZINE of DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 
London z Orr and Smith, Paternoster-row. 

opi This day is published, 2 vols. post Svo. 18s, ' 

OURNAL ot a RESIDENCE in 

AMERICA, 

By Mrs. BUTLER (late Miss FANNY KEMBLE), 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, post vo, 12s. 
HE LYRICAL POEMS of DANTE, 
including the Vita Nuova and Convito, Translated 
y CHARLES LYELL, Esq. of Kinnordy. 
With the lialian ‘Text on the page opposite the Translation. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


This day is published, with many Illustrations, BVO. 208. 
* and T H E BE §&, 
From Observations made during a Residence of more 
than Tweive Years in Evypt and among the Ruins of Thebes. 
By J. G. WILKINSON, Esq. 
Join Murray, Aibemarle-street. 


Will be shortly published, 
MRS. LEE’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 
TORIES of STRANGE LANDS, 
1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. ; ill d by Zi ic Plates 
from original Drawings. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 








————_—_—___. 
CONDITION OF THE BLACKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

In a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and TOUR 
in the UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA, from 
April 1833, to October 1834. 
By E. S, ABDY, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
_ John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST, 
Third Edition, crown Svo. Plates and Woodcuts, 155, 


II. 
GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY; 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES, 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. each, 


Ill. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 
4 vols, post 8vo. 12 Plates and 150 Woodcuts, 24s, 
IV. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
SALMONIA, or DAYS OF FLY-FISHING., 
‘Third Edition, small 8vo, 12s, 


Vv. . 
CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL. 
By S! DAVY. 


Vv 5 
Third Edition, smali 8vo. 6s. 


VI. 
HOOKER’S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY. 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. 112 Plates, 4/.14s.6d. Single Numbers, 
, 


10s, 6d. each. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





UIDE BOOKS for the CONTINENT. 


1. Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers. 
Post 8vo. sih edit. 15s. 

2. Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
ard edil. 75. 6d. 

3. Belgium and Western Germany. By Mrs. 
Trollope. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. P 

4. Autumn near the Rhine. S8vo. 14s. 

5. Simond’s Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

6. Dates and Distances ; showing what may 
be done in a Tour of Sixteen Months, Post 6vo, 85.6d. 

7. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. Sth edit. 
78. 6d. 1 vol. Eee 

8. Forsyth’s Antiquities, and Arts of Italy. 
4th edition. 7s. 6d. 1 vol. | 

9. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. 
small 8vo, il. 11s. 6d. . 

10. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of 
Europe. Post 8vo. 12s. f , 

11. A Yearin Spain. Bya Young American. 

vols, post 8vo. 16s, = 

12. Dr. James Clarke’s Medical Advice for 
Travelling Invalids, on Climate. 8vo. b> 

Join Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

Tn 16 vols. 8vo. with General ludex, price 61. 17s. in boards, 

‘ke E WORKS of the RIGHT HONOUR. 
ABLE EDMUND BURKE. 

Printed for J, G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aod 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mall. 

#* Several of the latter Volumes may be had to complete 
Sets ; also Vols. 4 to 8 of the quarto edition. 








NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, &c. 
AST’S CATALOGUE of MODERN 
STANDARD and POPULAR NOVELS and ROMANCES, 
&c., including every esteemed Work of Fiction, and ail the New 





This day, with Thirty-three Wood Engravings, post Bvo, 12s, 
VISIL to ICELAND, in the SumMER 
of 1834. 
By JOHN BARROW, Jun., 
Author of * Excursions to the North of Europe.’ 
Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, 2 vols. post Evo. ais. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY of 
the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEETH CENTURIES, 
Translated from the German of FREDERICK VON RAUMER. 
By LORD FRANCIS EGERTON, M.P, 
John Murray, Albemarie-street, 





to the present time, with the lowest prices, for 
ready money, may be had on application (post paid) to P. East, 
Book Auctioneer, 18, Holyweil-street, Strand. 





TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, ETC. 
Int vol. 8vo. (pp. 350,) price 16s. in cloth, a 
HE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers ; containing the 
BOOKS (upwards of 20,000) published in London, and those 
aitered in Size and Price, since the Year 1814, to December 
1834, inclusive. 
London: Printed for Robert Bent (Literary Advertiser Office), 
— Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row ; and sold by ail Book- 
sellers, 





THE ATHENAUM. 


421 





GUIDES, ETC. FOR FOR TRAVELLERS, 
A GUIDE UP THE. RHINE, hy = ining 
t 


rm and expense from terdam 
Ds Ory einand Calais; with Seven i Maye’ Tables of Colne? 
ac, &c. Price 4s bound. 

‘A Guide to Paris, by Calais, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Havre , and describing every object worthy the 
suranger'snotice in that gay city city ; tre _ Maps, Table of Expenses, 
&e. rice 35. 6d, bound, 

A "Guide to the ag "fally describing every 

lace of ie from Gravesend to the Isleof Wight, with Eight 
Maps, Tables of Distances, Coach and Steam Packet Fares, &c. 


ss by may be had in Four different Parts, price 1s. each. 
A German Interpreter for Persons going up 
the Rhine, with numerous Dialogues, Familiar Phrases, and 


» e 1s. 
wh French Interpreter, on the same Plan, 


Custom House Guide, Is. 

Ten Minutes’ Advice on a Sea Voyage, 1s. 

F. Coghlan, 5, King William-street, West Strand; and) H. 
Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


POPE’S WORKS. 


Ist of May, 
HE SECOND VOLUME 
of POPE’S WORKS; with a New Life, Notes, and Cri- 
tical Notices on each Poem, by the Rev. Dr. CROLY ; Original 


& 
sana, NE To be completed in 6 vols. at 5s. 
oot ae Vol. will be published July 10 ~9 and Vol. IV. 


Sept Printed by A. J. Valpy ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
ju vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. in boards, the 3rd edit. of 
MHE LIFE of the RIGHT REV. THOMAS 

WILSON, 7 late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

B Rev, HUGH STOWELL, 

ha of Ballaugh, x of Man. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s C hy 

Waterloo-place, a Mall. 


iC A price 6s. board: 
RacTIC SERMONS. 











ji, and 





By the ay Ree C. COXE, M.A. 
Curate of St. Wore 's, Westm inster j and oneal Fellow of 


ester College, 
Printed for J. G. and F.R » St. Paui’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Lectures on the Evidence from Miracles. 
Jamo, 45. 








12mo. price 6s. in boa 
EN DISCOURSES on Hoy PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS . on LIFE and CHARACTER of MOSES, 
By the Rey. M. ANDERSON, M.A 
Late of St. Johan’ _ “tien and Minister 7 East Dulwich 
Chapei, Camberwell, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo- place, Pall Mall. 


maente OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
RISTIAN ee 
Just published. in small 8vo. pri . 
HE FIRST and SECOND ~ of LAW ’S 
THREE LETTERS to BISHOP HOADLEY, in Answer 
to his Lordship’s Sermon on the Nature of Christ’s Kingdom, 
and his Notions of the Authority of the Christian Priesthood. 

#,* The present Edition of these Letters is brought forward 
in answer to some opinions reproduced by Dr. Arnold, in his 
late publications. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 

In 4 large vols. pro. Phe 31. 6s. in boards, 
HE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, oaioe Ge Regu of 
Henry VIII., at VI., Queens Mary and Eliz: 
By the Rev. HENRY SOAMES, M.A. 
pester of snctenl’s Essex. 

Printed for J. G. and F rs ‘St. Paul's Churct y 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 
ff whom may be had, 

An Absidgement of the same Work, by the 
ate booed the use of Schools. In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards ; 
or 65, le 


This day is published, in om. price Da in boards, the 3rd edit. 


PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION of 
POSTOLICAL EPISTLES, with Notes, 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH . D.D. 
Warden’ of New College, Oxford ; and Rector of Foxe, Wilts. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Ch , and 
Waterloo-place, Pail "Mali. 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Sermons on some of the Leading Principles 
of Christianity. Volume the Second. 8vo. 12s. Also a Second 
Edition of the First Volume, 8vo. 12s. 


DONOVAN’S BRITISH ZOOLOGY. 
Published by J. G. ged F. Rivi iy Da Churchyard, and 
terloo-place, P: all 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
SHELLS, including Figures and Descriptions of all the 
Species hitherto discovered in Great Britain; systematically ar- 
in the Linnean Manner. In 5 vols. royal 8vo. with 120 
Plates, elegantly coloured, price 7/. 15s. boards. 

2. The Natural History of British Insects, 
i) 3 vols. royal 8vo. with 576 coloured Plates, price 242. 16s. bds. 
The Natural History of British Birds, in 

10 = royal 8vo. with 244 coloured Plates, price 181. boards, 
4. The Natural History of British Fishes, in 
Yo a royal 8vo. with 120 coloured Plates, BR. ice 102, 10s. boards. 
5. The Natural History of British Quadru- 
Peds, in3 vole, sonst oe wie a 72 coloured rae, price 5i.8s. bds. 


®6* These = rs L.S. W.S. 











d, and 














&C. 
orks are also = ished in \ may be had 
ane or more at a time, or in volumes, at the convenience of 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


WARS " 
ALES of the WARS of MONTROSE. 
By the ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
In3 — post 8v0. 
ba “ National, P d Literary Gazette. 
Good~eictlient in Cin subject, and written with a great deal of 
camel power.” — 
a ag! of the he Heart. Edited by Lady Char- 
econd series. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
etched by the elegance and variety of its contents.” 
—Sunday Times. 
si Watch. By the Author of ‘ Cavendish.’ 
New, ~sompell In 3 vols. post 
**There stirring scenes = “the book. The conclusion is 
brief and fearfal.""—Atheneum 
The Picture, and the Prosperous Man. By 
the Author of the * Exile of Idria,’ 3 vols. 
** Two capital tales.””—Atlas, 
Hyacinthe ; or, the Contrast. By the Au- 
onal of ‘ Alice Seymour. ” Small vo, 
** A touching story, fit for every age and degree.” —Lit. Gaz. 
The Romance of Ancient History. First 
seri * Egypt.’ 2 vols. post 8 
o les of the best protections a the present day.”—Sunday 
Times, 
James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place. 


MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. 


Ss T U D E N T. 
By the Author of eee Aram,’ ‘ England and the 
lis! 

“Great as is both the power as beauty of Mr. Bulwer’s 
former works, we know none that mark the creative thinker 
more than the present production.”—Lit. Gaz. 

Il. 


SIR GRENVILLE TEMPLE’S NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols, 8y. 
EXCURSIONS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By MAJOR SIR GRENVILLE TEMPLE, Bart, 

“Sir G. Temple is a highly accomplished geutieman and a 
talented tourist—quite equa! to the task of discussing the ques- 
tions respecting the modern and ancient history of the regions 
he visited.”—Monthly Review. 

Ill. 


SIR WM. GELL’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. Sv0. 
ROME AND ITS VICINITY. 
By SIR WM. GELL, M, Ass F.S.A. &c. 
Author of ‘The Itinerary of ooee » Topography of Troy,’ 
om 
Accompanied by a , ad wexatifi BM Map, made expressly for 


rk by the Author. 
“* These elegant hen aot are Indispenvabe to the complete 


scholar and classical traveller.” —Spectator. 








Iv. 
ew edition, revised and ie in 2 vols. post & 
CELEBRAT KD FEMA SOVEREIGNS, 
(THEIR aaaaes 
By MRS, JAMESON, 

“Weare indebted to Mrs. Jameson for two very delightful 
volumes, equally creditable to herself and advantageous to her 
readers.”—New Monthly Mag. 


In 1 vol. ‘post Syn. 
SHAKSPEARE’S TRIAL for DEER-STEALING. 
“ A work which —_ to have its dwelling near the loved 
and everlasting name of Shakspeare—it is by Walter Savage 
jor.’’— Examiner. 


vi. 
VISIT TO ALEXANDRIA. 
By DR. HOGG, (Nearly Ready.) 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’ s NEW WORK. 
ready, in 3 vol 
HE PACHA OF “MIANY TALES. 
By the Author of ‘ Peter Simple’ and ‘ Jacob Faithful.’ 


I. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Bg yy yt 
Now n 3 vol 0 post 8vo. 
NETOH BO UR H 0 0D. 
By the Author at*tes Collegians.’ 
III, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CECIL HYDE.’ 
Now ready, 3 _~ CWE R 
HARRY ERLEY. 
By the Author -" ‘ Cecil Hyde.’ 
IV. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T H E Wil *F Ez 
By the HON. MRS, NORTON. 

**Such a book might have been one of those upon which the 
spirit of Fox was fond of reposing, when he forgot London 
politics in his temporary rustications. Mrs, Norton lays bare the 
works of society with all the delicate and minute ana ytic power 
= belongs especially to me woman of genius.”.—Morning 

era 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW WORK. 

Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE T Oo FRIENDS. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 

“* We close these volumes witha very high sense of the shrewd- 

ness and ability of Lady Blessington.”— Examiner. 
VI. 


NOVEL EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“GRANBY.’ 

Second Edition, in ry vols, ey 8v0. 

ANNE 





* THE 


M Y 


NEW 


Edited by the e.. * Granby.’ 
“ This story sirongly rex reminds us of Miss Ausien’s admirable 
novels.”—New Monthly M 
rs and Otley, Condatt-street, Hanover-square. 





On June 1, price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, (forming Vol. XVII. of 
‘THE SACRED CLASSICS,) 

HE HON. ROBERT BOYLE on the 
VENERATION DUE TO GOD ;—ON THINGS ABOVE 
REASON ;—and on the STYLE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
With an Essay by HENRY ROGERS, Author of Critical and 
to ~ Works of Jonathan Edwards, 

Edmund parhe, oar Taylor, 

On a ESI i mblched a. e 3s. 6d. cloth + paid 
GESIMUS KNO xs CHRISTIAN 
With an Essay by DR. WARDLA 
*,% segue of the whole series may 7 Yea of all Book- 
sellers. 


Hatchard and Son, Whittaker and Co., and Simpkin and Mar- 
- London; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Cumming, 
biin. 








is day, price 3s. 6d. 
PHINX INCRUENTA ; or, 112 Original 
ENIGMAS and CHARADES, 
‘The author bimself is a shaliow charade, 
You can see through his first, through his second can wade. 
Adam and Charles Black, —— Longman, Rees, and Co., 


*,* The profits of sale will be given to the General Assembly’s 
Education Fund. 
“This day is published, in 12mo. with Plates, 5s. the ° GC of 
GUI E to GEOLOGY. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. G.S. &c, 
Professor of Geology in King’ 's College, London, 
*“*A more able elemeutary work could not be produced.”— 
Literary Gazette. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 1 Longman. 
tui Oo” post 8yo. price 6s. “in board 8, 
AROLD~ de U RUN. 
A Semi-Dramatic Poem: in Hyd Scenes. 
y HENRY AUSTEN DRIV eee 
Author of * The — a Poe 
**T felt that, if what was whispered and spateered and mur- 
mured was true, I < unfit for England; if false, Eogiand was 
unlit for me.”—Byre 
London: terme , a Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 








‘his day is published, price 2s, 


ONGMAN. REES, ORME, and Co.'s 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS for 1835. 
Containing a Fine Collection of Works in every department 
of Literature, in various Languages, including Piranesi’s Works, 
= vols. folio—the celebrated Work on Egypt, printed at the 
nse of Bonaparte, 22 vols. tolie—Muse e Fran ais, Proofs 
fee mes the letiers, 4 vols. folio—Gough’s Sepulchral a 
5 vols, folio—Lodge’s Portraits, Proofs on India per, 3 vols, 
folio—Shakspeare’s Plays, the original edition in 4te.—Specimens 
from the Presses of Caxton, Pynson, and Wynkyu de Worde, 
Also, many Works, with MS, Notes, by the illustriows Melanc- 
then, including bis copy of the Latin Bible printed by Aut. 
Koberger, 1477, which is Jiterally filled with marginal commen- 
taries, » and interli ions, by that celeb aud 
learned Reformer. 
39, Paternoster-row. 


Jn a few days, Part XIX. 
IEWS in ENGLAND “A WALES, 
from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. 
Containing Four Plates, with Dare lions. 








Dudley, Worcestershire svorsonenseelle © 
Boston, Lincolnshire ..... 
Uliswater, Cumberia }: T. Willmore. 
Caernarvon Castle, Wales ... os clifle. 

Royal 4to. 145. ; Proofs, imp. 4to. 2is.; india proofs, imp. 4to. 
31s. 6d.; folio, 2l. 12s. 6d.; Iudia Proofs before levers, or with 
Ete hings, 3l. 3s. 

Part XX. will be ready in about three months. 
ree by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. Paternoster-row; 
and Edmund Graves, 9, King William-street, West Strand. 


allis. 
» Jeavous. 


In royal 8vo. with Descriptions, price 1s. each 
HEAT S GALLERY of BRITISH 
ENGRAVINGS. 

CONTENTS OF ad Ill. 
Painter, Engravers. 
Lady Peel ..........SirT. iaurence P.R.A, C. 
Conrad and Medora..F. P. Stepha noft. J 
Watermills at Eu....C, Stanfield, R.A. 
Part IV. (to be published June 1.) 
Florence .....++-++-J. M.W. Turner, R.A. E. Goodall. 
La Valliére.... «As Chalon, R.A. . Heath. 
Rebecca ........+-.- Miss L. Sharpe. H. T. Ryall. 
A few Copies in 4to. price 1s. 6d. 
%, : To be continued every Fortnight, 
London : Longmen, Rees, Orme, Brown, Groene, and Longman 


NEW WORK ON a EYE. 
Just published, price 3s. cloth boards, pp. 55, 8vo. with a Plate, . 
CLINICAL REPORT on the DISEASES 
of the EYE. 
HUGH NEILL, 


I 
Surgeon of the Liverpool Ophthalmic Infirmary. 
Opinions of the Press. 

“ His history of Diseases of the Eye proves him to be a scien- 
tific surgeon, and an excellent operator....His explanation of 
the operations for cataract is good."”"—Ryan’s Medical and Surg, 
Journal, (Second Notice). 

“The report does credit to Mr. Neill. -..We would seommmend 
kim to continue it annually.”—Renshawe’s Med, Jour 

“A very able exposition of his practice....[t is an "intelligent 
practical treatise.”—Literary Gazette. 

“The design is indeed a valuable one—valuable to the go- 
vernors of the charity, but intinitely more so to the cause of 
suffering humanity. It forms, emphatic ally, @ practical treatise 
on the diseases of the eye.”—Carlisle Patriot. 

“A very useful work....On the subject of cataract he writes 
with great ross .-The author's practice is contirmed by very 
extensive experience, and affords abuadant proof that he pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of the subject.” — Belfast Guardian. 

** This work must be of great value.... His situation as surgeon 
to the Ophthaimic Infirmary gives him the best opportunity for 
experience.’’—Liverpool Albion, 

** He has not mentioned what we know to be the fact (having 
ie pre ye before us), that the American periodicals speak 

highest terms of his skill, which, under Providence, had 
given sight to an individual born blind.”"— Liverpool Journal. 

“ We cannot take leave of Mr. Neill’s book without congra- 
tulating Sim on his success as an 0 “eee i ~ ‘poe upon that 
delicate organ, the eye.” —Liverpool Standard. 

** Mr. Neill’s work has received the unlimited praise of nearly 


all our contemporaries,”’— Liver, Ch 
London; Longman, Rees, Co. ; Liverpool, W. Grapel. 
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This on is published, price only 1s. Part I. of 

HE NAPOLEON GALLERY ; or, Illus- 

trations of the Life and Travels of the Emperor of France. 

Engraved from all the most celebrated Pictures produced in 

France during the last forty years, To be completed in 16 Parts, 

each containing 6 Plates, with descriptions, forming a complete 
pictorial history of this celebrated man. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price 4s. 
HE First Four Books oe MILTON’S 
PARADISE LOST; with Notes, critical and explanatory, 
selected and original, For the Use of Schools. 
y the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, M.A. 
Head Master of King’s College Se hool, London. 
Printed for b. Fell lowe 8, | Ludgate- street. 





This day is published, price 2s, 6d. the 15th Part of 
INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of the BIBLE; ee 
1. Edom, Triumpbal Arch .... 
2. Jerusalem, Mount of Olives, 
3. Gok len Gate, Jerusalem 


C, Stanfield, R.A. 
MW. Turner, R.A. 
D. Roberts. 


sereeeeed. D. Harding. 

The Descriptions by ‘the ‘Rev. HOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, 
B.D. The original skeiches taken on the spot. ys abemacones 
in 24 Parts, Proofs, roval 4to. 4s.; India Proofs, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street ; sold also by C: Tilt, Fleet- 
street. 





In Five volumes (or six parts), 8vo. price 3l. 12s. boards, 
N EXPOSITION of the PARABLES 
and of OTHER PARTS of the GOSPELS. Iu Two Parts. 
vj EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D, 
Feliow of C. C. ©. Oxford ; and Author of the * Harmonia Evan- 
gelica,’ and of * “Dissertitions on the Uy wnonsg and Arrange- 
ment of a eos f of the G 

London: printed for J. G. and Riviugion. "at. Paul’s Church- 


yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE 
On the Ist of June, pr ice 6s. bound in cloth, 
E EN T U 


’ | ’ y A §S T. 
An Adaptation of one of the most celebrated Works of 
— SR; forming the Fourteenth Volume of the Library of 
omauce 
This splendid Series of Standard Novels will be completed on 
the ist of August, with *‘ ERNESTO,’ a Philosophical Romauce, 
by the Author of ‘ Guidone, . &e. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill, 


"Published 1 Mouthly, in Music Folio, price 1s. 6d. 
ACRKED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 
the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Ducts, 
Trios, &e., with Accompaniments for Pianoforte or Orgau.— 
~~. present Number (XIX.) contains: 1. Duet, Marcello— 
Solo, Handel—3. Solo, Bernabei—4. Duet, Purcell—5. An- 
hem, Attwood—6. Choruses, Handel—7. Anthem, Kent.—Auny 
ot the prece: wens Numbers may be had separately. 
Loi don : John W. Parker, West Strand, 








LAT IN VERSIFICATION, 
2mo. 3s. bound, the 2nd edit. corrected, 
Y THOL OGY for V ERSIFICA TION; 
or, a Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, pre- 
pared to be ronieres into Latin Verse 
y the Rev. F. HODGSON, M.A. 
A Key to the above. 8vo. 7s. 
By the same Author, 

Sacred History, conveyed in Sense for Latin 
Verses, intended chiefly for the use of Schools. 2ud edit. cor- 
rected, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 

A Key. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Printed for John Tayior, 30, Upper Gower-street. 
On the Ist of June will be published, in 2 vols. 
HE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. 
Just published, in 2 vols. price 18s. 6d. boards, 
Elia: Essays. By Charles Lamb. 
Edward Moxon, Dover- ~street. 


On the 6th of ‘dene will be published, in 2 vols. avo.with Portraits, 


EMOILRS of the LIFE of the RIGHT 
HON. SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Edited by bis Son, ROBERT JAMES MACKINTOSH, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 128 VIGNETTES, FROM 
DESIGNS BY STOTHARD AND TURNER, 

On the ist of “ a m4 published, price 4s. Part 4 of the 

OETICAL WORKS 0of 
shiabte ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising the Pleasures of Memory,”* Homan L ife,’ ‘ Italy,’ &c. 
‘@ be completed in Ven Monthly Parts. 

London: E. Moxon, Dover-sireet; and T. Cadell, Strand. 


* BOTANY.’ 


LITTLE L peg ns 7 
Just published, 
HE LITTLE BOTANIST; 
the Attainment of Betoale al Knowledge. 
By CAROLINE ALSTED. 

With numerous tnlestrattor is drawn aud engraved by Mr. J.D. C 
Sowerby. In 2 vols. price 4s. each, half-bound, with the Fron- 
lispieces coloured, 

ohn Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Church vard, 


THENEW EDITION OF MILTON, ILLUST RATED 
BY TURNER. 
ow ready, price only 5s. richly bound, 
HEF TRSt VOLUME of the STANDARD 
EDITION of this GREAT NATIONAL POET, oypoes 
an ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY by SIR EGERTON BRYDGE:! 
Bart., “ag a from KNQUISITE IMAGINATIVE enawenes 
by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. 
Tie beblic ation will be completed in a Monthly Volumes, 
price 5s, each, iu a superoly embossed bind 
Johu Macrone, St. James’s-square. Orde rs supplied by a 
Booksellers. rage 


THE “FRENC H REV OLU T 10N. 
This day is ar in 8vo. poze 30s. a new edition, revised 
aud enlarged, of Vols. lL. and Il. of 

HE HISTOKY of EUROPE, from the 

Commencement of the rent H REVOLUTION to the 
RESTORATION of the BOURBO 

These volumes embrace the pet “from the Assembly of the 

Notables, in 1789, to the Establisiment of the Directory in 1794, 

Lately published, 

Vols. IIT. and 1V. embracing the period from 
the Rise of Napoleon in 1795, to his Assumption of the Imperial 
Crown in 1804. 

ws Blackwood end Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 


or, Steps to 





Just published _— Bone 6d. on a sheet; 48. on canvas and in 
r 5s. 0n canvas and roller, , 
TABL E ‘of KINGS and QUEENS of 
ENGLAND, from the CONQUEST. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 
Just published, price 9s. 
UNDI et CORDIS CARMINA. 
POEMS and SONNETS 
y THOMAS WADE. 
John Miller, 1s, Henrictta-street, © ovent-garden. 
In 12mo, price 6s. boards, the secoud edition of 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS AINGER, M.A 
Late of St. Fay | * College, C ambrlice ; and Assistant Minister of 
e New Church of St, lars, Greenwich. 

Printed fe x G. and F. Rivington, St. Vaul’s Charchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. : 
On the Ist of June will be published, in royal Svo. Part U1., (128 
pages,) to be completed in ten parts, price 3s. each, 0 
HE HOLY BIBLE; containing the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, revised from Correcte d Texts 
of the Original Tongues, and with former Translations diligently 
compared : with € and Explanatory Notes, 
By B. bs ‘00T HROYD, D.D. 
Editor of the Biblia Hebraica,’ &e. Ke. 

The work announced comprises the text of the av ithor’s Family 
Bible and Improved Version, with such corrections asa repeated 
and diligent perusal during the last ten years has suggested, 
aided by the many biblical works which have been published 
since bis own was completed. The results of the labours of the 
most eminent scholars and biblical critics of past and present 
times, will here be found in a condensed form; by which infidel 
objections are in many instances satisfactorily ‘obviated, and the 
judicious English reader will be enabled te perceive the sense, 
coherence, and beauty of the Holy Scriptures. 

rinted for James Duncan, Patervoster-row ; and may be had 
of all Booksellers. — > Saga eaGh, Gasp mes Mae D - hall 
ATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 

By Sir W. JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E. &c. Xe. 

Small avo, 32 coloured Plates, numerous Wood- -cuts, and Por- 
trait of Ray ; extra morocco cloth boards, price 6s. 
VOL. VIII. 

On the Natural History of 
COLEOPTEROUS INSECTS—BEETLES, 
Being the First Volume on Entomology. 

Volumes already published, 
ORNITHOLOGY. 

Vols. 1 and 2. HUMMING BIRDS. 
— 3. PEACOCKS, PHEASANTS,TURKEYS, &c. 
— 4. BIRDS OF THE GAME KIND. 
MAMMALIA. 
1. MONKEYS. 
2. LIONS, TIGERS, &c. 
ICHTHYOLOGY, 
1. FISHES OF THE PERCH KIND. 
ENTOMOLOGY. 

— 1. COLEOPTEROUS INSECTS—BEETLES. 

Printed for 5. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London; W. H. 
Lizars, Edinvurgh ; 3 and Curry and Co, Dublin, 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NEARLY READY 
FOR PUBLICATION, 
The Second (and concluding) Volume of 
HE SONGS of ENGLAND and SCOT- 
LAND. Embellished with an Original Portrait (engraved 
expressly for this Work) of Allan Cuuningham, and a Vignetie 
by Rolis of the Shepherd Boy piping to his Flock, afier Sir 


Joshua Reyno! . 
I EL RN EST CAMPBELL; 
n Historical Novel. 
By John Alaie, Les “a. 4 Author “" Aurungzebe.’ 
" js. post 8 
Ill. DR. MADD E? STR AV " IN THE 
phos INDIES 
n 2 vols. post 6¥ 
IV. SKETCHES OF “BERMUDA, 
Ot 4 Sates Wars aeelet He +> 


Vv. TWEN NTY YEARS ‘UF. RE TIREMENT, 
By Captain Blakiston 


Author of ‘ Twelve Years Military Adventure,’ 


. In 2 vols. demy svo. 
VI. THE YOU QUEEN! 
In 3 vols. post 8 
James Cochrane and Co, 1, Ww aterloo- place. 
IRELAND, 
In small 8vo, with Etchings, by Brooke, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
A L 5 Sof IR - ’ 
By WILLIAM CARLETON, 
Author of * Praits and Stories of the irish Peasantry.? 
fn 12mo. with Map and Plate, 6s. cloth, 

2. A History of the Siege of Derry, and 
Defence of Enniskillen, in 1688-9. By “ihe Rev. John Graham, 
A.M. 2nd edition. 

Tn 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 

A History of the Rise and Progress and 
Suppression of the Wexford Rebellion in 1798; with an Account 
of twe Author's Captivity among the Rebels, aud merciful Deli- 
verauce. By George Taylor. 3rd edition, 

For character of this Work, see Standard of April 30. 
In 3 vols. 18nt0. 10s. 6d. haif- bound, 

4. True Stories from the History of Ireland. 
By John James M‘Gregor. 2nd edition. 

A few copies in embossed bindings and gilt leaves, 13s. 6d. 

In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 
5. Sketches in the North and South of Ire- 
land. By the Rev. Caesar Otw oat 
“ An able and delightful volame.”—Quarlerly Review. 
Dablia: William Curry, jan. and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co, Lendon; Fraser and Co, Edinburgh. 


4 a 





ROAD BOOK FROM LONDON TO NAPLEs, 

This day is published, price 24s, a Ww. bound in cloth, 

HE ROAD BOOK. By W. Brockepox, 
Esq. F.R.S., Author of * Passes | the Alps,’ &e. 

This Work, containing all the necessary iuformation to the 
traveller from London to Naples, is also illustrated with rot vend 
engraved Views of the most striking and beautiful scencs on he 
FARE Breed Copies, taipertal ice 318. 6d. ; India Proof 

few roof Copies, imperial 8vo. price 31s. 6d, 
42s.; Proofs Before ieiters, iumpertal ato. al. 38. ame 
ace Subscribers to the * Re vad Book’ may how complete their 
sets; Parts 3, 4, and 5 are ready, bound ~~ oma Contain. 
ing 15 Plates, price 12s.; Proofs, 16s.; India Proofs, 28,5 
Proofs betore letters, 31s. 

John Murray, Albemarle- street ; — also by C. Tilt, Fleet. 

street; and Rodwell, New Bond-stree 


On the ist of June will be published, Parts I., I1., and It, 
(price 1s. each,) of a beautifully embellished ed: edition of ad 


"HISTOIRE de GIL BLAS de SANTIL. 


LANE, 
r RENE LESAGE. 

This edition of Gil Bee will coutain 500 engravings on Wood, 
representing the principal subjects of the work. The designs by 
M. Gigoux, and engraved by the most eminent engravers in Paris 
and London 

Moliére’s “Works, La Fontaine's Fables, Don Quixote, and 
Robinson Crusoe, will short!y appear, uniform with the above 
aud printed in the best pos-ible manner. . 
ndon ; Henry Hooper, 13 13, Pall Mall East, 





Lately published in fscap. Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
EMAINS of the late J. F. LONGMIRE, 
» Scholar of befor on College, Oxford, comp prising 9 

varie tvor Poems and Essays, with a MEMOIR of his Life, vy D 

LONGMIRE, B.A., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

** This is the aflecting memorial of one who souraieed to reach 
a high eminence in genius and letters; and his brother has 
scallered some sweet flowers upon his early grave.” —Evangeli- 
cal Magazine. 

“A wery interesting account.”— Gentleman's Magazine, 

“ The public will find this volume to contain many qualities 
similar to those which throw an iuterest over the memory of 
H. Kirke White.”"—Literary Gazette. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., ‘and sold by all Booksellers, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF IMPORTANT WORKS. 
Jupt published, by Edward nam Public Library, 26, Holle. 
siree’ 





1. 
In 2 vols., embellished with 4 Eng on Steel, price 12s., 
ACQUEMONT’S JOURNEY in INDIA; 
in Thibet, Lahore, and Cashmere, in the Years 1828—31, 
The present edition has been carefully revised aud. corrected, 





2. 
At 6s. per Volume, one couteinlag ul Siastvetianes by T. Landseer 


THE ROMANCE "OF ‘HISTORY. 
ENGLAND, by Henry Neele, 3 vols. bound. 
FRANCE, by Leitch Ritchie, 3 vols. bound. 
SPAIN, by Don T, de ‘Traeba, 3 vols. bound. 
ITALY, by C. Macfarlane, 3 vols. bound. 


3. 

In one volume 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ReCOLL a OF MIRABEAU; 
By DUMONT. 
EMINENT ARTISTS OF ALL AGES 

AND NATIONS. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the President of the Roval Academy. 
New edition, this day is published, in two closely- printed volumes, 

price 145. cloth, embellished with a View of 

THE N AT IONAL GALLERY. 


IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
EMINENT ARTISTS; comprising Painters, Sculptors, 
Engravers, aud Architects, from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time, interspersed with original anecdotes. To which is 
added, an Introduction, containing a brief account of the various 


Schools of Art. 
By JOHN GOULD. 

** This is really a valuable book. We do not suppose that any 
artist would willingly be without it, and we are sure that it ought 
to find a place in every library that — any pretensions to atilily 
or extent.” —Metropolitan Magazi 

E fingham 4 Wilson, 88, ‘Royal Exchange. 


MR. HOLDEN’S S EXPosItT ION OF THE OLD 
TESTA vr. 
In one large volume 12mo. price 12s. 6d. in boards, 
’ =F aw 

HE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR, or a 

Practical Guide to the Study of ne OLD TEST. ‘AMENT: 
intended for the U-e of General Reade 

By the Rev. GEURGE HOL “DEN, M.A. 

Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
celebrity exist in our language, a Commentary sufficiently 
short to be read by those who have not leisure to consult learued 
works, yet sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the 
study of the Sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To 
supply this deficiency is the design of the present work, iu which 
it has been the aim and study of the Aathor to embrace, in a com 
densed form, such information as will enable the =— reader 
to ascertain the real meaning of the tnspired Write 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paal’s Churehyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Christian Expositor of the New Testa- 

ment. Price 10s. 6d. 


“GOULD'S 





In two lirge volumes 8vo, price 1. 7 in cloth, and lettered, 
ye NEW TESTAMEN With a COM- 
ARY, gi of i LECTURES for the 
daily Use a FAMILIE 
By the Rev. C HARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staflordsbire. 

In this edition of the New Testament it has been the chief 
object of the Editor to furnish Families with au Exposition for 
daily Reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a 
convenient leagth, and the explanatory and practical matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, 80 a8 
to demand of the reader no previous study or attention. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 

*,* This work may also be had in Four Parts, price 9s, each; 
and a few copies on the * Book of Revelation’ may be had sep 
rately, price 4s. 
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THE COMIC ESSAYISTS. . , 

blication, to be printed uniformly with ‘ Col- 

Preparing jet Novelists,’ * Scott,’ Byron,’ &c. price only 5s. 
a vol. bound, and to appear every alternate Month, 


’ 
NHE COMIC ESSAYISTS 
Edited by JOHN POOLE, Esq. 

oiatter of € Paul Prev,’ * Sketches and Recollections,’ &c. 

g* This Work, which it is expected will be comprised in 
ook Ten Volumes, will contain Specimens of the best Prose 
Papers, of the light and humorous species, that have emanated 
from rom the pens of the principal Wits aud Men of Social Talent 
during the last Twenty Years. 

Published tor Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold bv all 
Pooksellers. Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfate, 
Edinbargh; for Ireland, Mr. Johu © anming, Dublin, 
—— — 


COLBURN’S NOVELISTS, ETC. 
On the Ist of June, uniform with the Waverley Novels, price 5s. 
pound, and embellished with a Portrait of the Author and a 
Vignette, Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.) of 


RAMBLETYE HOUSE. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Forming the JUNE Volume of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 

Anew and select Collection of Works of Fiction by the most 
distinguished Living Writers. Publishing Monthly, at only 5s. 
a volume bound. 

B. The Works already published in this Collection are— 
1. IN. BuLwer’s PELHAM, complete in 2 vols. 10s. 
a Warpe’s TREMAINE, complete in 2 


"3 Lapy Morcan’s O’DONNEL, complete in 1 
vol. 55. 


sIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S enesens OF 
IRELAND AND THE UNIO 
The a and Conclading Part, ng “es. 

This New and Cheaper ition may ard therefore be had, 
complete in Six Parts, or in 2 vols. hall the original 40 
—. price al. 8s. bound, originally 

at Sl. 58 


THE EARL OF MULGRAVE'S NOVELS. 
New Editions: * Matilda,’ 2 vols.—‘ Yes and No,’ 2 vols, 12s.— 
* The Contrast,’ 3 vols, 
Published ee on ary Colburn, by R. 
id by all Booksetlers. 


On Wednesday, = 20, was "published, price 3d. the First 
umber of a Weekly Paper, called 
HE ORIGINAL. By Tuomas Wacker, 
M.A., Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law, and one of the Police 
Magistrates. of the Metropolis. 

“Tt is my purpose to treat, as forcibly, perspicuousty, ned 
concisely, as each subject and my own ability will allow, o' F 
ever is most interesting and important in Religion and P olities, 
in Morals and Mauuers, and in our Habits and Customs.”—Pre- 
liminery Address. 

London: Heury Renshawe, Bookseller, 356, Strand, nearly 
apposite Welling ton-sireet. 


THE POET c ow PER. 
This day is published, by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
TORER’S RURAL WALKS of COWPER, 

comprising a Life of the Poet, and a Portrait, habited in 
his usual Costume, while resident at Olney ; with a Deserintion 
of Weston Park, illustrated by Sixteen Engravings. The Views 
were all accurately drawn upon the spot previously to the demo- 
lion of almost every trait familiar to Cowper ; couse quently this 
is the only Work that can now be produced on the subject. This 
demolition took place shortly after the demise of the late Sir 
George Throckmorton, Bart., and is desc = in an‘ Appendix, 


Price, in} in 18mo0. 45.; 12m0, 6s.; and iu Bvo. 
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ena BY MRS. HEMANS. 
small 8vo. 3s, 


ATIONAL’ LYRICS “aa SONGS for 
USIC 


By FELICIA HEMANS. 

“We unhesitatingiy recommend the work to all who have 
been delighted with Uie poetry of Mrs. Hemans.”—£ dinburgh 
Weekly Chronicle, 

Il, 
In 24mo. 3s., beautifully bound in silk, 
Hymns for Childhood. By Felicia Hemans. 

“A more delicious little volume we never opened.”—Athe- 


" "Eariched with taste and elegance, and glowing with virtue 
ud religion.”"— Dublin LU university Magazine 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall and 
Go. London ; Fraser and Co, Edinburgh. 


[BUM OMNG WORKS. 
HE ALBUM ORNE; in extra Royal 
Quarto, splendidly bound in Moroceo and Gold, price 
Tiree Guineas; and in watered Marone Silk and Gold, price 
Teo Guineas: comprising a great variety of Ornameutal Bor- 
ders, in varions tints, nearly every page presenting a different 
ign, by the most eminent Artists, for the dispiay of Draw- 
lies, Prints, &e., and the reception of Literary Compositions, 

tad the othe er usual contents of a Lady’s Album. 


Price Oue Guinea, oe rat wed Crimson Silk, with upwards of 
ravings, 
HE YOUNG L ADY ‘S BOOK :— 
A complete repertorium of all those accomplishments 
*hich — the sex, and coustiiute the perfection of the female 
er 
“Twenty years ago,” says the Literary Gazette, “all the 
teats in England could not have produced such a work.” 
Teath edition, price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards; and 10s. 6d. 
in Arabesque Embossed Moroceo, ith gilt edges, 
HE BOY’s OWN BOOK :— 


lat The most acceptable present ever devised for youth, em- 
ing the sports anc cises of ont-door enjovme ut,—the 

— = a winter's fire-side,—and tue recreations of science, 
pplously detailed in nearly five hundred closely-printed pages 

tabeliished with upwards oi 300 Engravings. sali 


LOWERS of FABLE, culled from the best 
English and other Writers, The whole expressly selected 

fr the instraction of youth, and carefully pruned of all objec- 
le matter. Embellished with 150 Engravings on Wood.— 


Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 76, Fleet-street. 












BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF yoy 
Just published, price 
HE Second Edition of ‘the. REPORT of 
the = and SECOND MEETINGS of the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 
Also, price 12s. in boards, 
Report of the Third Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held at Canbridge 
in 1833. 
*,* Members of the Association may be supplied at R. Taylor’s 
Printing Office, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and by any of the 
cal Treasurers, First and Second Report, price 9s. ‘Third 
Report, price 8s. 
Shortly will be published, _ 
Report of the Fourth Meeting of the British 
Association, os at Edinburgh in September, 1834. 
Joho Murray, Albemarie-street. 


NEW WORKS. 


HE DOMESTIC and FINANCIAL CON- 
DITION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
By G. BROWNING. 6vo. Iés. 
A valuable addition to wan works ou statisiical science,”’ 


Courier. 
A HISTORY. ‘of GREECE. 
Thomas Keighiley 
Author of ‘ Outlines a History,’ in Dr. Larduer’s C yclopaedia. 
mo. 65, + apeaptaaneae 


A GUIDE to ‘GEOLOGY. 


By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. Xe. 
With Plates. .“s edit. 12mo. 5s. 


A TREATISE on PRIMARY GEOLOGY. 
By H. 5S. Boase, M.D. Sec. Royal Geol. Soc, Cornwall, &c, 
8vo. with W foodcats, 125. 


AN ACCOUNT of the PRESENT STATE of the 
SLAND of PUERTO RICO; 
Exhibiting the great Advantages of Free over Slave L abour, &c. 
y Colonel eas Sv0. 9s. 


DOCUMENTOS sobre ‘ia ~REVOLUCION de 
ESPANA. 


Por El Marques - Miraflores, Conde de Villa Paterna. 
vols. royal 8vo. 36s. 

* A valuable colteetion, in which all who pay attention to this 
wn. of gE history will fiud interesting points of reference.’ 
—Times, 

A TREATISE on the NATURE. and CAUSES of 
DOUBT in RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS, 
(Having an especial Reference to Christianity.) 
Withan Agpentie on some common dithculties, Lists of Books, &c. 
12mo. 2ud — revised, 5s. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY and "ANTIQU ITIES of ROME. 
By the Rey. Richard Burgess, 
2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Plates aud Cuts, 3/. 3s. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


NEW MEDICAL WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
ATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the ELEMENTARY FORMS of 


DISEASE, 
By ROBERT CARSWELL. M.D. 
Prof. Patholog. Anatomy, Univ. London 
Fasciculus 1 to 7, folio, with coloured Pilates, price 15s. each, 


RESEARCHES on DISEASES of the BRAIN, &c. 
By J. = RCROMBIE, M.D. F.RS.E. 
ew cae i2mo, 5s. 6d. 


DEMONSTRATION of the NERVES 
HUMAN BOD Y. 
By JOSEPH SWAN. 
4to. with hs Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
Ry the same Author 
DEMON ene ioe of the NERVES of the 
UMAN BODY; 
Founded on the sane ts of the Colle; zial Prizes for 1825 and 
1828, adjudged by the R.C. of Surgeons. 
Complete in Four Parts, imp. folio, containing 50 Engravings. 
Price 141. balf-bound in russia. 
TREATISE on DISEASES and INJURIES 
NERVES. 
8vo. new edit. very considerably enlarged, with 10 Plates, 14s, 
NEW METHOD of making DRIED ANATOMICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
8vo. 3:d edition, enlarged, 5s. 
INQUIRY into the feEres of MERCURY on the 
LIVING BODY. 
8vo. 2ud edit. 4s. 
AN EXPOSIT ION of the NATURE, TREATMENT, 
and PREVENTION of CONTINUED FEVER, 
By HENRY M‘CORMAC, M.D. M.R.C.S.E, 
1 vol. bv. 6s. 
y the same Autho 
A TREATISE on The © AUSE oat CURE of HESI- 
TATION of SPEECH, or STAMMERING, 
8vo. 5s. Gd. 


THE SPHYGMOMETER, 

An fnstrument which renders the Action of the Arteries apparent 
to the eye: the utility of this Instrument in the Sindy of Diseases, 
Researches on the Afiections of the Heart, &e. 

Being a Me ne Lge nied to the Tustiinte of France, by 

JULIUS HERRISSON, 
With an Improve = int of the Instrament, and Prefatory Re- 
marks, by the Toupee, Dr. E.5. BLUNDELL. 
VO. - 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS on the CAUSES and TREAT- 
MENT of UL < ROU S DISEASES of the LEG, 
. SPENDER, M.R.C.S.L. 


of the 





> 





of the 








* This is the work of one who has enjoyed ample opportunities 
of staudving the affections of which he treats, and who brings to 
the task 


»wers of observation and reflection of no common 





published, price 5s. cloth, 
ELECT I 5 NS trom the POEMS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, Esq. 
Also, in 2 vols, price 18s. 6d. boards, 
Elia: Essays. By Charles Lamb. 


~ —e Moxon, Dove r-street. 





dav is published, price 


A§ SE COND LETTE Rto C HARLE as 


TON COOPER, 


S PUR. 
of Livcolu’s Lun, Barrister-at-Law, 
&e. otofa Permanent Jupoe in the 
Court of Chancery iu the place of the Lonp CHaNceLLor, and 
a Change in the Appellate ‘Varisdic tion of the Court of Chancery 
and the House of Lords. 

By CAUSIDICD 


London: Henry Lindsell, —- street. 
Just published, in 1 vol, tolio, price 1. Is. 


, 
RACTURES of the EXTRE! MITIES, 
exhibited in TWENTY ‘PLA’ TES ; showing the Causes of 
Displacement. With an Ex, of the App «sand 
lode of Treatment, 
By G. W. HIND, M.R.C.s, 
Formerly House Surgeon to the thiadieers: Hospital, and late 
Corser of the Museum of Anatomy in the University of 
ondon 
“This volume forms a very splendid book ; the result of mach 
labour, and is calculated to answer every purpose tha! the prac- 
titioner can desire in a work of this Find.” —Laoncet, May 2, 1835. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to ‘the Uni- 
versity of Loudon, Upper Gower-street. 














Just published in 1 thick vol. 6th edition, price 16. 
Every disease in this edition has eevetves additions, ond the 
whole is much impro 
‘ODERN ‘DOM ESTIC ME DICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases: with a copious Collec~ 
tion of a; proved Prescriptions, Medical Managemeutof Children, 
&c. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, es oon luvatids. 
. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &e. 
We shall m.. , au it as the anvice of an invaluable friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benetited by its wisdom.”—Lilerary Chronicle, 
** [tis allogether deserving of permanent popularity.” —London 
u ‘eekly Review, 
of the very best and most useful books published in 
mod ru times.”’"—Monthly Olio. 
* The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.”— Bristol Jonrna 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Anihor, 3rd edit. price 8s. 6d. 

A 'Treatise on Indigestion : illustrating the 
Syrapteme, Causes, Varieties, aud Treatment of the prevailing 
Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical Observations 
on some F pvetey Complaints originating in them, expecially 
Menrat Averration, Tic Douloureux, and Fuloess of Blood 
in| the Head, 

* We sincerely recommend it, and have long heen convinced 
that such a. work Was imperatively cailed for.”"—London Medical 
Journal. “Ut is evidently the result of close attention to, and 
much experience iu the subject."—British Mag. 











MILLER’ S SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE WINES. 
.coL osarme 
te ESE WINES, the result of much atten- 
tion and many experim y now introduced to the 
notice of the public, in the confident hope that they will give 
satisfaction, They are entirely the produce of ripe grapes, 
grown in the southern counties of Eoglind ; and, though offered 
at little more than half the price of the foreign, Tival itin purity, 
eflervescence, aud delicacy of favour, 
White .. eeerrrrny 
Pink, or@il de perdrix . spat 42s. per doz. 
The sa ame in pints s+. «+ at 24s. per doz. 
The Bottles are included in the above ‘pric es. Cases and Hampers 
for the country charged is, per dozen, 
Orders received by the Manufacturer, Mr. William Miller, 
No, 23, Gloucester-place, Portman-square; or by his Agents, 
Dale and Sons, No, 27, Coventry-street, Haymarket. 


ESTRUCTIVE ANIMALCUL2.—Dur- 

ing the sammer mouths the larvae of destructive insects 

are propagated in infinite multimdes and with amazing rapidity 
(and impregnate with oillions of insects the very air we breathe), 
to the great injury of the young shoots of trees, vines, plants, 
and every species of vegetation pet inte motion and growth by 
the genial influence of the season. J. READ begs to inform 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, Norserymen, &c., that he has recently 
invented a new HYDRAULIC MACHINE for the purpose of 
subduing these destructive insects, which make such deadly bavoe 
on all frait-trees and plants at this season of the year, These 
machines are made of various dimensions, suitable for every 
purpose of Horticulture, and alse for extinguishing Fire at first 
breaking out. ‘The valvelar action is se coustrncted that they 
can never get out of repair, and are ready to act in an instant, 
Also, Read’s Patent Garden Syringe and New Famigating Bellows, 
s.each, may be seeu at the Pateutee’s, 35, Regeut-circas, 




















BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
TROWERS’ ANTIBILIOUS and APERI- 


ENT PULLS are prepared with the intention of placing in 
the hands of the public a Medicine, at ouce safe and efficient in 
the alleviation, if not the entire removal, of those disorders, 
which originate ina debilitated or torpid action of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Bowels, and which comprise all those denominated 
Bitious or Liver, "aud Stomach Complaints. ‘These Pilis are 
sufliciently active to st late the action of those vital organs, 
aud relieve constipation, without occasioning that sense of ex- 
hat netbon and debility which frequently follows the use of pur- 
yatis 
. Soll ‘in 2s, Orl., 48. wo and tts. oo. by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London, and (au- 
thenticated by bis ras thy {address in the government stamp, 
and a fue-simile of the » ture of Mr, John Towers on the 
Jabel,) may be obtained of yer, 150, Oxford street; at the 
Medical Ha ll, 54, Lower ville-street, Dublin ; of Duncan, 
Flockhart, and Co. Edi ; Dennis and Son, York; and of 
most respectable D is tiroughout the United Kingdom. 


TOHE  CLYSO-POMPE, or 










































Mechanical 
Aperitive, affords a grateful protection from that inna- 
merable host of discomforts which are counected with ditticalt 
digestion, billous disorders, spasmodic affections, liver disease, 
and those derangements of the nerves and feelings sonaanal 
by inseficient action of the bowels, Messrs. Bickuell and Co,, 
369, Strand, beg to announce that they are the sole manufac- 
turers of Dr.Seott’s Clyso-Pompe, which is extensively patronized 





erder.”—E. 


dinburgh Medical Journal, 


by the medical profession, 
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“The following NEW BOOKS have been lately published by Messrs. WHITTAKER § Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


Vii 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 10s. 


L 


RS. 


A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


° 
Tn 3 vols. rh 8vo. 11, 11s. 6d. 
PENRUD OCK: A TALE. 
the Author of * Waltzburg.’ 
“ he 2 pine is won contrived, and skill is dispiayed 
in i 








2. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
PANTIKA; Ps Traditions of the most Ancient 
Times. By WILLIAM HOWITT, 

To notice these volumes justly, they should be noticed ela- 
borately.—The filling in is most beautiful. We have all the 
sublime spirit of the antique poetry poured upon us in an un- 
limited profusion.”’— Metropolitan, 


WORKS 





3. 
A new edition, = several Illustrations, oom araninge by 
Schetky, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 
THE NAVAL ‘SKETCH. BOOK. "and Series. 
By Capt. GLASCOCK, R.N. Author of ‘ Tales of a Tar.’ 
“** All his books have been excellent, but his last is best ofall.’ 
“**1 ca’ him a Sea-Smollett.’ ’—Blackwood’s Mag 


Ine TL oro price 21s. 
THE EXIL * ERIN; 
Or, the Sorrows of a L IRISHMAN, 
“The flow of incident never halts for a moment.”—New 





Monthly Magazine. 





In 3 vols. ens il, 118, 6d, 
LOVE AND PRIDE, 
By the Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings.’ 
* Two Stories in Mr. Hook’s _ style.” —Lit, Gaz, 


pa 1. 115. 6d. 
THE "ABBESS : A Romance, 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 


**¢The Abbess’ is a very extraordinary book, and wi ampiy 
repay the readers,’’—JoAn Bull, . . 


OF TRAVELS, REFERENCE, é&c. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and View, price 21s. 


ALGIERS, with NOTICES of the Nrercusourtnc STATES of BARBARY, 


By PERCEVAL BARTON LORD, M.B. M.R.C.S. of the Bombay Medical Establishment. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, the THIRD EDITION, 
IRELAND in 1834. By H. D. INGLIS, 
Aathor of ‘Spain in 1830,’ &c. 

“ Written in an honest and impartial a a Edinburgh Rev. 

“* Drawn by a eareful and impartial man.”—Temes 

“He would refer to a passage in a recent work on Ireland, by 
Mr. Inglis, which, he believed, was regarded by both sides as 
impartial. %_Lord Stanley's Speech in the House, of Commons, 
2nd April. 


2. 
ew edition, post vo. with a Map, price 9s. 
A PERSON AL NARRATIVE of a TOUR 
through NORWAY, SWEDEN, and DENMARK. 
By H. D. INGLIS, Author of * Spain in 1830,” * Ireland in 1834,’&c. 
*€ This volume contains an animated description of the magni- 
ficent scenery of Norway.”—Lit. Gaz. 


The 3rd Edition, royal 18mo. price 6s. 
MY TEN YEARS’ EMPRISON MENT in 
ITALIAN and AUSTRIAN DUNGE 
By SILVIO PELLICU. Transiated by THOMAS: ROSCOE, 


WORKS ON 





In 3 vols. 8vo. a new — with —- to the present year, 
2s. ine 
A GENERAL. “BIOGRAPHICAL DIC. 
TIONARY. », ‘eon GORTON. 


In 1 vol. Svo. stan: 9s. cloth lettered, 
NARRA TIVE of the SERVICES of the 


2sth REGIMENT, after their Return from Egypt in 1802. 
By Lieut.-Colonel CADELL, reed Major in the Corps. 


h edition, in 32mo. Pri ce 4s. bound and gilt, 
THE. PARLIAMENT ARY POCKET COM- 
PANION ; 

For the New Parliament of 1835, comprising the House of Lords 

as well as Commons ; and containing a List of the new Ministry. 
Carefully compiled from Official Documents, and from the 

personal communications of members, and intended to contain 

an answer to every question on which a member, or a visiter of 

the aan, or the readers of newspapers, might desire infor- 

mation 





NATURAL HISTORY AND 


* 
Just rLGle in 2 vol s. post Svo. price 11. 4s, 
THE BELGIC REVOLUTION of 1830, 
caesar Sagi it te a mn 
** Calculated to enlighten the En: ubl th 
and tendency of the revolution.’ ay 7 se es 


8. 
In 18mo, price 6s. bound and lettered, 


THE CAMBRIAN TOURIST; 
Or, POST-CHAISE COMPANION through WALES. 
Containing cursory Sketches of the Welsh Territories, ands 
Description of the Manners, Customs, and Games of the Natives, 
The sth edition, corrected and enlarged. 


9. 
In 8vo, with 16 Engravings, price 18s. cloth lettered, 
A HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 
MODERN WINES. By CYRUS REDDING, 
“For research, arrangement, and statistics, it ought to bein 
the hands of every lover of the vineyard, and of pure wine.”— 
United Service Gazette. 





GARDENING. 


Now COMPLETE in 16 Vols. illustrated by upwards of 800 Engravings by Landseer, Basire, and other Engravers, price, in extra cloth boards, demy 8vo. 261.85. ; 
royal Syo. 39/. 12s.; royal Svo. coloured, 512. 12s.; demy 4to. India proofs, 522. 16s. 


THE 


ANI 


MAL KI 


NGDOM, 


Described and arranged in conformity with its Organization, by the late Baron CUVIER. 


TRANSLATED, WITH LARGE ADDITIONS, 


By E. init F.A.S., LIEUT.-COL. C. HAMILTON SMITH, F.R.S., E. PIDGEON, J. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.S., and others. 


2 vols, post Svo. 28s, cloth lettered, 
THE ‘PEATHERED TRIBES of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By ROBERT MUDIE 

Embellished by numerous Portraits of Birds, carefully drawn 
and coloured by the best Artists, from real Specimens in their 
finest Plumages; and also by various Enugravings on 
jilustrative of some of the more remarkable Points in the Natural 
History of Birds. 


2. 
1 pocket vol. price 6s. 
FIRST LINES OF ZOOLOGY. 
By ROBERT MUDIE, 

** The most entertaining little volume we have seen for some 
time; and no young persons should now visit the Zoological 
Gardens without having read the ‘ First Lines of Zoology.’ ””’— 
New Monthly Mag. 


3. 
In fc. 8vo. with several superior bp Bonravingn, the 2nd 
edition, price 6s. 
THE CONCHOLOGIST: $ “COMPANION. 
By MARY ROBERTS, 

“ This is in every sense of the word, an exquisite little volume 
—exquisite in design, and exquisite in execution, We have 
rarely met with any book so small, affording us so much satis- 
faction.” —New Monthly Mag. 

“4. 


In small syo, . Bae edition, with 18 wgcadocll pnaeaings by 
on, price 6s. 6d. cloth 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of ‘SELBORNE. 
By the late Rev, GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 
With Additions by Sir WILLIAM JARDINE. 
*€ A work which men of science, as well as general “readers, 
agree in considering one of the most delightful books ever 
written.”"—New Monthly Mag. 





5. 

The 2nd edition, in fc. 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
THE VILLA and COTTAGE FLORISTS’ 
DIRECTORY; 

Being a familiar Treatise on Floriculture; particularly the 
Management of the best stage, bed, and border Flowers, usually 
cultivated in Great Britain, To which are added, Directions for 
the Management of the Green-house, Hot-' house, and Conserva- 
tory; with the diflerent modes of raising and propagating Exotic 
Plants. we ie with many new physiological observations, 

and various useful lists. 
By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S. 

** When gardeners are botanists they are always worth being 
attended to, and Mr. Main’s precepts are all Hontes in true 
science. e strongly recommend the work.”— 

** This isa useful and concise compendium of t the florist’ 's art.” 
Gentleman’s Mag. 


6. 
3 vols. I8mo. 10s. 6d., 
THE BOOK of BUT TERE LIES, “MOTHS, 
and SPHINGES, 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.R.S. F.L.S. 

« This is a delightful work, with no fewer than 144 engravings, 
coloured after nature; and, both by the style of its scientitic 
descriptions and its general arrangement, well calculated to 
convey ideas at once correct and popular of the habits and eco- 
nomy of the beautiful tribes of which it treats.’’—Lit. Gaz. 


7. 
8vo. price 10s. td. cloth, lettered, 
SYLVAN SKETCHES; 
Or, COMPANION to the PARK and SHRUBBERY: 
Desc ribinz 2 every variety of Forest Trees and Arboraceous Plants, 
with Directions for Planting. 





8. 
In TE with a coloured Frontispiece, the 2nd edition, price 1%, 
THE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION; 
Comprising a general course of Green-house and Conservatory 
Practice throughout the year; a natural arrangement of all the 
jreen-house Plants in C t 

of the most desirable to form a collection, their Proper soils, 
modes of pi and references to Botanical 
Works in which’ they are figured. Also, the — treatment of 
Flowers in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water Glasses. 








9. 
In evo, illustrated by several Engravings, 12s. cloth, lettered, 


THE DOMESTIC GARDENER'S 
N 


MA L; 
Being an Introduction to Gardening. To which is added, 8 
concise Naturalist’s Calendar, and Pnglish Botanist’s Compe 
nion; or, Catalogue of British Plants, in the Monthly order of 
their’ Flowering. 


10. 
The Sth edition, with coloured Plates, price 8s. ¢ 

A CONCISE and PRAC TMCAL TREA- 
TISE on the GROWTH and CULTURE of the CARNATION, 
PINK, AURICULAS, POLYANTHUS, RANUNCOLUS, TULIP, 
HYACINTH, ROSE, ”and other Flowers; including a dissert 
on Soils and *Mauures, and Catalogues of the finest varieties of 
each Flower. By THOMAS HOGG, 


ll. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, ‘ST’ 
FLOR DOMES IC A; 
Or, THE PORTABLE FLOWER Se 
Being a familiar Description of all Plants now Cultivated in 
Britain, with particular Instructions for the Treatment of Pian 
in Pots. Lilustrated by Quotations from the Poets. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


‘Is. $vo. - 
GURNEY. 
By the Author of ‘ Sevings and Doings.’ 


a. 
GILBERT 


THE HISTORY. ) ‘DESCRIPTION of 


FOSSIL FUEL, the COLLIERIES, and COAL TRADE 
of GREAT BRITAIN. 


3. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Engravings, 


SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS 
AT SEA 


A Continuation of two volumes already published in 
Constable's Miscellany. 


By CYRUS REDDING, Esq. 


n fe. 8vo. with numerous OMPA’ 


THE SEA. SIDE COMPANION 
By the Author of the ‘ Conchologist’s beets # 


In fe. 8vo. with Engravings, 
THE RURAL MUSE, 
A new Volime of Poems by JOHN CLARE, the Northamptor 

shire Peasant. 
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Renton: Jauzs H Homes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J . FRANCIS} and sold by all Bootseliersent 
jewevenders,—Ageuts akeman, 


3 for ScoTLanD, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Bdiuburgh ; 


‘or Insbanp, W. F, W: 


Dubdliu; for the Continent, M. Baudry,9, Ree du Coq-St,-Honoré, 
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